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Feathered Fishermen 
By WILLIAM H. GRATWICK, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


With Photographs by the Author 


“\HE Kingfishers were back again at their old bank where, year after 
year, they had nested for nearly as long as I can remember. But this 
year they had moved the site of their excavation somewhat, with the 

result that the entrance was in the full light of the sun—an opportunity ideal 
for camera work, and too good to miss. 

So, one fine day in the first week of June, after the proprietors of the bank 
had become accustomed to my blind, I set out on a preliminary visit of in- 
vestigation, to see what I could learn of the personal dispositions and reactions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kingfisher. And in order that my introduction should be a 
long enough one for us to get acquainted, and not merely a fleeting glimpse of 
a blue and white flash disappearing with a fishy morsel for one of the clamorous 
family at the end of the tunnel, I carefully rolled up my nice white wash 
necktie, which seemed to answer the purpose of ventilation as well as delay, 
poked it into the hole, and thus closed up temporarily the front door of the 
Kingfisher mansion. 

With these preparations finished, I immediately took up my position in the 
little blind, and, after attaining my accustomed degree of cramped comfort, 
settled down to await developments. To pass the time till one of the pair 
should return, I began to look about for what might be of interest in the 
vicinity—a colony of Bank Swallows further up stream, some Goldfinches 
sipping and bathing in a pool at the foot of the bank, and across, on the other 
side an old wood-pile where there appeared, when all was still, the suspicious 
and srizzled head of the most ancient of woodchucks. 

ien, suddenly, my attention, so thoroughly engrossed in the old wood- 

chuc«, was diverted. I became conscious, all at once, of a movement in the 

dire: ion of the Kingfisher bank, though I was mentally certain nothing could 

have arrived there. Nevertheless, there was something there! For, as I looked, 

a fo. a, indistinct in shape but white in color, cautiously appeared from the 

dark -ecess of the bank. Gradually it came into the sunlight, and, as it hesi- 
(95) 
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tated on the threshold, I recognized in it the outline of my white necktie. 
Such an appearance, it need hardly be said, seemed almost uncanny to me; 
but the explanation was soon to follow, in the person of none other than Mrs. 
Kingfisher, the mysterious necktie held securely in her strong beak. Just for 
an instant she stayed, and then, with my necktie streaming out like a long 
white pennant, she launched forth into the sunlight, and sailed away amid a 


very considerable clatter, to disappear finally from sight far up around the 
bend in the creek. 


Now, even an amateur ornithologist would have been able to see at a glance 
that Mrs. Kingfisher was not in a pleasant mood. You could tell it from the 
language she was using. Mrs. Kingfisher, in fact, was extremely annoyed. 


MRS. KINGFISHER 
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But she had decided that this particular form of annoyance, at least, was not 
going to be on hand to clutter up her front doorstep again, for, search as long 
as I might, that was the last I ever saw of my nice white wash necktie. 

After this introduction to the lady of the house, I was naturally eager to 
become more intimate with her and the rest of her family. And the more I 
saw of them, the more interested I became, for, as a result of my unnoticed 
observation, a quite personal, though, perhaps somewhat one-sided intimacy 
began to be established between us, and I began to feel that, little by little, 
I was seeing something of the generally unnoticed sides of Mr. and Mrs. King- 
fisher’s personalities. Now, the general impression of Kingfishers, it seems to 
me, quite ignores the true element of their personality. I had always been 
interested in them for their wild shyness, a trait which impressed me as being 
due, not to any inherent unfriendliness, but to a survival from the days when 
man was really an intruder in their secluded haunts. But when I began to 
find out that, besides being wild and fascinating, Kingfishers had also distinct 
individuality, my interest naturally received a tremendous stimulus. 

And it really did soon become evident that these two Kingfishers had as 
perfectly distinct personalities as two people. Mrs. Kingfisher, in fact, had 
shown hers that very first day, when she purloined my necktie. She was a 
person of common sense and hard work, with the wonderful domestic virtue of 
getting things done efficiently and thoroughly—so different from her husband, 
a nervous, high-strung individual, who certainly never could have handled that 
necktie situation in half such a businesslike manner. 

The same difference in character was evident in regard to the question of 
fishing. Mrs. Kingfisher certainly could not have been trained in any more 
modern school of fishery than her husband; yet, somehow or other, on account 
of her disposition, her attitude toward the thing was so different that she 
would often come sailing in with a minnow or a goldfish or a frog, three or four 
times to the once of the man who called himself the head of the house. The 
trouble with him was he was too much of a talker, a bit light-headed, you 
know, without having his whole heart in his work. Why, on his way home, 
you could tell he was coming, from the clatter he raised, long before his hand- 
some blue and white coat appeared around the bend in the creek—an absolute 
opposite to the thoughtful and businesslike return of his wife. Then, too, there 
was always a note of alarm in his voice, as against the steady tone of his wife. 
He was constantly apprehensive of danger, constantly fearing the worst, and, 
instead of flying directly to the hole with his haul, he would remain at a dis- 
tance, lest the lurking foe were really present. During this time, the blind, of 
cours’, was the center of his attention, so I would always freeze motionless. 
But invariably he would decide that there was something wrong, and that 
there was somebody inside that blind. And away he would go with a terrible 


clatte-, to fret and fume on a limb far upstream. Never once during the 


whole course of my visits did he allow me to obtain his portrait. 


MRS. KINGFISHER WITH A MINNOW 


Pausing in uncertainty for a few instants before setting to work to dig out the stuff which 
had so inexplicably and suddenly persisted in growing in her doorway” 
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Mrs. Kingfisher, however, was as confiding and well-behaved as her husband 

; ‘ : 8 
was nervous and recalcitrant. In fact, my greatest trouble with her-Wwas her 
intense eagerness to return, for she would invariably hasten across hér thresh- 


e . . . ° > 2 
old so fast that she would give me little or no opportunity for an exposure. 


To remedy this, I rigged up a supplementary doorstep in front of the hole, for 
her to pose on, and would then each time block up the entrance, not with my 
necktie, but with some grass. This would generally afford me the necessary 
time, causing her to pause in uncertainty for a few instants before setting to 
work to dig out the stuff which had so inexplicably and suddenly persisted in 
growing in her doorway. But sometimes, when changing a plate or waiting for 


ONE OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


the sun to come out necessitated a further delay, a gentle shaking of the blind 
had to be used to hold her attention. And once, in the particular instance 
when | wanted to delay her for a second snap at a big bullfrog which she had 
brought in, a violent shaking, hand-clapping, whistling, and shouting were 
barely effective to keep her from digging her way into her home. This extraor- 
dinar, fortitude in the face of such unusual conditions certainly betokened 
a won lerful constancy of purpose. In fact, never have I been acquainted with 
amor: model housewife or a more pleasing subject for my camera. 

Finally, such honest effort was rewarded with its just desserts in the form 
of as handsome and healthy a young family of Kingfishers as ever came out 
into the bright world, wholly incapable of looking after themselves, and thus 
just scven times as much trouble to their mother, because, now, instead of 


MRS. KINGFISHER AND A BULLFROG 
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being conveniently at home, they were all immediately scattered to the four 
corners of that part of the earth. It seemed to me an almost impossible task 
to teach these helpless little fellows to fish for their living and to look out for 
themselves. But to Mrs. Kingfisher such difficulties are apparently all in the 
day’s work. At least, so it appeared, for, a few days after leaving the nest, 
three of them had arrived at the little pond half a mile away, and from a blind 
I watched them having the time of their lives, learning to fly and taking their 
first lessons in fishing. The fish, to be sure, were procured by the skilful dives 
of their mother, who appeared from downstream and pulled out three ‘shiners’. 
for them in almost as many minutes. Yet, by imitation or instinct, the little 
fellows had caught the spirit of the game and were splashing into the water 
for the mere joy of it. They were not looking for fish, because they took no 
interest in a celluloid goldfish which I had moored to a rock and could move 
about underneath the surface of the water with a string. Mr. Kingfisher, of 
course, ignored such a fraud, and pulled out a real goldfish not 5 feet away 
from it. But the inexperienced youngsters, who certainly could not distinguish, 
were not interested in fish at all, but just in practising the new thrill of plunging 
into the water. In they would go again and again, sometimes as they flew 
across the surface, sometimes in one spot, as one of them did once fourteen 
times in close succession just for the fun of the thing. They were doing it 
because they loved the new game and because they couldn’t help it. 

But in spite of all their youth and spirit, it is good old domestic Mrs. King- 
fisher who must stand out most vividly in my memories of that family circle. 
When I saw her last, she was sitting, over across the pond, on her favorite 
fishing stub, and it seemed to me that she was watching the progress of the 
younger generation with a well-satisfied expression which looked forward to 
the day when they would be fishing for their own fish, and when she would be 
truly rewarded with a much-needed rest. 


Attracting Birds in the Southeastern States 


By ANDREW L. PICKENS 


HE WARM, sunny, southern days that make nearly every coéperation 

with nature an easy matter only add to the difficulty of attracting the 

birds that are found in the southern states. Wide stretches of snow that 

cover the ground for weeks, and whet the appetite of the birds so that they 
gladly accept kitchen scraps, are rare events. In fact, artificially prepared foods 
draw almost nothing in the way of birds except the troublesome English Sparrow. 
Winter is quite the only time that the Pine Warbler is seen in the Carolinas, 
not because they migrate, but because in summer they are usually hidden 
from view in the great pine forests, far overhead among the tree-tops. From 
one of these little Warblers I got my most valuable hint on feeding birds. Day 
after day, dining-reom and kitchen scraps, hopefully placed outside, went un- 
touched, but one morning as I stepped 


outside the front gate of my home I 
noticed one of these Warblers busily peck- 
ing at part of a cracked hickory nut and 


seemingly enjoying 
it. That gave me an 
inspiration. 


I began with a 


small box mounted 
on top of a stake 
sharpened at the 
lower end, so that it 


— ; could be thrust into 
=) 

LUNCH-COUNTERS FOR BIRDS ‘ 
Leit: Covered box with small entrance holes to prevent larger birds robbing and thus more easily 

the Chickadees and other small visitors. Right: Block on stake with narrow P 

auger holes bored deep enough to prevent large-billed birds robbing Nut- moved from place 


vatches and Wrens ‘ 
to place. In this I 


the ground readily 


placed cracked hickory nuts and later, finding that peanuts were quite as at- 
tractive, added them to the menu. When the birds learn what the shell of the 
peanut holds, one need not even take the trouble to crack them as they greedily 
attend to that themselves. 

My readiest customers proved to be Tufted Titmice or Petoes. Endowed 
with a great amount of curiosity, these little fellows soon found the box and 
became regular visitors, and though I was delighted, there was one drawback 
to these visits, since the industrious little fellows, after satisfying their im- 
mediate needs, almost invariably emptied the box. They carried all that 
remained away, storing it in a crack here and a crevice there, to be used in the 
future. Odd places they sometimes selected for pantries, and more than once 
have I found a peanut tucked into the fleecy heart of a cotton-boll, held in 
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place by the convergence of the four constituent fleeces, or, as the farmers call 
them, ‘locks.’ It was useless to fill the box as it was usually emptied before 
the tardier Chickadees, Nuthatches, and Wrens arrived. An old scheme of 
classification that I had learned as a boy proved of value, for it divided the 
perching birds into Dentirosters, or tooth-billed birds; Conirosters, or cone- 
bills; Tenuirosters, or slender-bills, and so on. The Wrens and Nuthatches 
came in the class with slender bills; the Titmice belonged to quite another 
group. So I decided to play a trick on them, taking advantage of their stouter 
and shorter bills. 

I took another stake and fastened to the top of it a plain oaken block. At 
various points on its surface I bored small auger-holes too narrow and too deep 
for the beaks of the ‘Tomtits to probe, but quite accessible to a bird with a 
slender and lengthy beak. ‘The scheme worked finely, and the block proved a 
popular lunch-stand for all applicants who could present the proper meal- 
ticket, that being a long, slender beak. 

The stakes enabled me to start my feeding operations quite a distance out 
in the grove where birds were more numerous, and move nearer the house by 
a few feet each day. ‘Thus, | could come over a course affording no hiding- 
places for cats until the birds were feeding just under the window, the transition 
from there to the window-sill being easily made. 

Not thinking it possible to hold my patrons during the summer, I made the 
mistake of suspending feeding operations during the warm months of the first 
year that I fed birds. Later I learned to keep open shop during the whole year; 
in fact, the nesting season seems for some species more of an incentive io 
accept aid for the family larder. 

A room on the second floor, with a small tree growing just beneath it, made 
communication between the feeding-box and the upper window-sill easy. By 
placing food at the window and neglecting the box, I soon had the birds coming 
to my room window as regularly as they had been coming to the box. Then, 
too, they were far above the ground, and with the secluded location of the 
upper room, danger from cats was at a minimum. 

\t last the Titmice came to recognize me as a friend and provider. When 
nesting-time came, they retired to a hollow maple below the house, reared 
their young, trained them to fly, and one day came back to the window-sill 
to introduce a family of gloriously impatient babies, fairly yelling at father 


an mother to hurry with their dinners. I never saw more perfectly human 


little teases; with tones of such confident assurance did they tease and cajole 
their parents for extra tidbits. I was delighted at being thus introduced to the 
younger members of the family, and the urgency of these extra mouths to 
pru vide for seemed to increase the confidence of the older birds in my friend- 
shi». To the diet of nuts I added such insects as could be captured readily. 
The great, droning gadflies that annoyed the stock in the barnyard I found 
highly acceptable. 
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I had hoped to go no further in my work than bringing the birds to feed 
from my window-sill, but with constantly seeing the hand that placed the 
food, the birds came to fear it less and less, and one day one little fellow flew 
from the tree and picked the food right from my fingers. I was delighted, 
though it must be confessed that the bird’s act was somewhat timid. Often 
enough the little grey wings would unfold boldly enough as they left the tree 
and started toward the waiting hand on the window-sill, then in mid-air would 
come a pause, the little beggar would flutter hesitating between fear and 
hunger, and then turn to flee aga'n to the friendly twigs and branches. Again 
the urge of appetite would speak, and the trial would be made again, until at 
last hesitation was dropped, and the little adventurer would perch on my hand 
pecking daintily at the food I held. Quite a thrill was it to feel the pretty 
little grey feet on the finger, delicate in their touch as those of a fairy! 

More boldness came by degrees, and one day I had the pleasure of sitting 
in my room with a little grey beggar perched placidly on my knee, pecking 
serenely at the food I held in extended fingers. At first they had not liked a 
position that brought them too far below my head, seeming to realize the 
danger that might come from a quick downward grab or stroke, nor did they 
ever fully surrender their wild sense of freedom; like Pigeons, they did not like 
to be stroked or touched, and if it were possible to wrench the food from my 
hand and flee to the outside, it was immediately done. One, however, became 
so tame that even when in the grove it could be called from the branches 
overhead to perch on my hand for expected food. The Chickadees, Nuthatches, 
and Carolina Wrens never became quite so gentle, nevertheless they were 
interesting enough as less intimate acquaintances. 

Less direct in contact, but still quite pleasing in result, are a few methods 
that may be followed out with seed-eating birds. A garden free of flowers and 
vegetables, and growing with sunflowers and weeds or grasses, helps greatly. 
If you miss the color of the rose and dahlia in summer, you gain the more 
attractive color of the Cardinal’s and Goldfinch’s plumage during winter. 
After gathering the larger heads of sunflowers for seed, leave the others on the 
stalks as bird lunch-counters. Goldfinches, Cardinals, and Chickadees will be 
your chief guests, and, in addition to the weeds and grasses, a few cockle-burs 
for the Goldfinches will be highly acceptable. If poultry is being raised, it may 
be necessary to protect this bird-garden by a fence of some type. 

Certain trees and vines are indispensable as additions to a bird sanctuary. 
The China tree, or Pride of India, with its oddly scented berries is a great 
attraction to Robins that come from the North in winter, and so is the black 
gum or tupelo. If one of these happens to be growing near the house, leave 
it, but if not, it bears fruit at quite an early age, attracts more than one 
species of bird, and is worth planting, 

Sugar-berry trees make an attractive harbor for the elegantly adorned 
Waxwings, and mulberry trees, while even more attractive, have the ad- 
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vantage of rapid growth. Instead of shooting these pretty little visitors for 
raiding an occasional cherry tree, it is far preferable to protect the cherries 
with a smoke-screen of mulberry trees. Tanagers, Chickadees, Titmice, and 
other birds are lured by this easily grown fruit, and the berries that fall to the 
ground are greedily devoured by domestic fowls. Easy enough to grow in 
weathered gullies is the common honeysuckle vine, and its glossy black berries 
are food for Cardinals and other birds, while the thick tangle of vines give 
added attraction in the way of roosting- and nesting-sites. 

Proper attention to nesting-sites will, of course, attract many types that 
cannot be won by other means. Carolina Wrens, Tufted Titmice, Bluebirds, 
and Chickadees welcome the opportunity to build in hollowed stumps, boxes, 
bird-houses, and such places provided by human skill. The old-time Martin- 
pole from which swung gourds securely fastened with wires, is among the 
things that are passing with the older days, and their passing is sincere cause 
for regret. All the more so since the gourd-poles are being all too rarely re- 
placed with the more elaborate Martin-houses found in the northern states. 
Perhaps this fact is partly due to the advent of the English Sparrow, but this 
pest I have found easily enough controlled by the discreet use of a shot-gun, 
even when neighbors were foolish enough to allow refuge to the little tor- 
mentor. A relative of the Martin, the Rough-winged Swallow, delights in nest- 
ing in holes left by decaying roots along perpendicular banks of clay. They seem 
to take quite as readily to holes constructed artificially in the same locations. 
I have even been able to construct a type of nest in which I could lift a cover- 
ing plank in the rear of the tunneled out passage and watch nesting operations. 

Much may be done toward attracting birds by merely providing the proper 
type of shade trees and shrubbery. If you wish to study the migrating War- 
blers in spring and autumn, select a proper copse, and trim or top the trees in 
such a way as to force them to branch near the ground. Water-shoots and 
sprouts from the stumps of cut-over ground afford places where one may 
study some of the most interesting types so close at hand as to forego the use 
of field-glasses, types that often pass unnoted as they work about far overhead 
in the tree-tops. 

Climbing roses of the briary type, allowed to ramble over a frame, make 
great nesting-sites for Cardinals, Thrashers, and other birds. Running a close 
race for second is the smilax and the cedar tree, and some of the southern 
Smilacacee with red berries have decorative value not to be esteemed lightly. 


Landscape gardeners may object, but a dead tree left here and there is not 
too obtrusive to the eye, and is an added attraction as a nesting-site for Wood- 
peckers, Sparrow Hawks, and many other birds, and if you have a hollow 
tree nearby, by all means save it for the Screech Owls to nest in. 

Mention of dead trees calls to mind the Mockingbird. The bird-lover of 
the South who does not cater to it is not worthy of the name. Like all great 
singe’s, he is temperamental and likes to have a dead tree, or at least a tree 
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with a dead top, in which to sing. From a leatless limb he can more freely per- 
form what some call his love-dance when with sheer joy of singing he leaps 
into the air, singing as he goes, and descends to repeat the performance. Then, 
too, the dead limb serves the singer as a lookout from which he may spy grass- 
hoppers or keep on guard for Hawks. For its winter residence, the Mocker 
prefers a good thorny vine of some type or, better still, a cedar. For days and 
days I have gone in South Carolina without sight of a Mocker to cheer the 
wintry landscape; then, some day, while passing the cedared yard of a farm- 
house I would find my old acquaintance, stretching himself, expanding his 
wings, then reaching out with one leg at a time as if doing calisthenics. Having 
concluded, he would dive out of sight as gayly as if it were summer. The 
prevalence of cedars in Virginia I believe to be one reason for the large number 
of Mockers found there in winter, while on the mountains farther south one 
would probably look for days without finding a single example. 

The Cardinal, too, is a lover of cedars, and also of climbing roses. A pair 
once built their nest in a grape-vine in a garden almost under my window, and 
so in full view for much of the time. I was chagrined one day to find a prowling 
cat had robbed the nest of the young, and having killed her on the spot, im- 
mediately set out to find a substitute for the lost nestlings. After a search of 
a short while I found a Brown Thrasher’s nest with young, one of which I 
borrowed and placed in the Cardinals’ nest to prevent their deserting the 
garden. I had the delightful experience of seeing them adopt the little stranger 
and go on with their household duties. 

We must not forget the Hummingbird. Great red tubular flowers of almost 
any type will draw it to our very doors. The professionals in general advise 
red, but in my observations I have found orange quite as popular. ‘Trumpet- 
creepers, cross-vines, and other such perennials come slowly, but once established 
are a sure lure. Nasturtiums, touch-me-nots, and columbines come more 
rapidly, requiring but a single season, and the lure of the gorgeous red salvia 
the bird cannot resist. Despite its purple color, the old-time purple buddleia 
appears to be one of the best of all lures, unless you live in the extreme South 
near the Gulf and hard by a level, well-watered meadow. In that case the best 
invitation I know of is extended by the all-too-little-known macranthers, whose 
gorgeous orange flowers I believe could be grown in almost any damp sunny spot 
of ground. So thoroughly have these flowers become adapted to the Humming- 
bird’s visits that one wonders if bees or butterflies are any use to them in securing 
cross-fertilization. For the nesting-sites of these animated little midgets, be sure 
to leave a sufficiency of post oaks in the adjoining groves. This is a typical 
southern type of oak, and the Hummingbird prefers to saddle its nest on one of 
the branches; the majority of the nests that I have found were so placed. ‘The 
tree is one of the best hosts for lichens of the parmelia and physcia type, the 
very ones that the tiny honey-suckers delight to cover their nests with. 

With drinking-fountains and bird-baths I have had little success. The 
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most of my experiments were made in the abundantly watered valley of the 
Savannah, near Three-and-Twenty Creek, where it is hard to find a spot more 
than a few wing-strokes from water. I have found, however, that a little 
effort exerted in ponding a small stream is well worth the while. Even a 3-foot 
dam, thrown across a narrow valley and making a lake no larger than a 
medium-sized yard, is worth the time. Peetweets, Kingfishers, and other water- 
loving birds are drawn to such a place, especially if proper care is given to the 
surroundings of the lake itself. Our pond was made by damming a small 
stream, and was little more than 30 to 40 feet by 20, but it was an attractive 
spot to the younger members of the family, just big enough in which to learn 
how to use a small boat, and also how to swim, and both without danger. 
Great indeed was the excitement among the nature-lovers of our family when 


one day a wild Duck stooped from its airy journey to swim about on the 


bosom of our litt'e pond. 

If at all possible, have such a pond for attracting water-fowl. Better still, 
if possible locate it so that it can be seen from the front porch, or from some 
other restful spot about the house. 


A Close-Up of the Water Ouzel 
By HELEN TAYLOR BUSH, Seattle, Wash. 
Photograph by Alice M. Lyon 

GOT the first close-up of my Water Ouzel one hot July afternoon last 

summer when the cool of a mountain-stream gorge invited me to explore. 

i was camping in the Chain Lake district, up against Mt. Baker, in the 
northwest corner of the state of Washington. As I stepped from the heat of 
the mountain sun into the shady dampness of the stream, I felt I was starting 
on a real adventure. The descent certainly looked hazardous; the water from 
the lakes, by a series of cascades and falls, seemed anxious to drop to the basin 
below with the least expenditure of time and the most reckless waste of energy. 
It rushed madly over its boulder bed, sending the spray up either side to the 
soft green moss and the gay mountain flowers. 

\iter a particularly difficult bit of sliding down a bare wall of rock, I 
paused and stood looking up at the blue-ribbon strip of sky. A pair of birds 
was making an exact aérial tracing of the stream, even to the changes in 
elevation. One of the birds made a sudden drop, and there was my Ouzel 
on a rock not 6 feet away. I had seen a number of Ouzels from a distance, 
feeding along the edge of the lakes, but this was my first close-up. She eyed 
me warily, but held her ground with the air of a housewife and mother who 
has just returned from market and found an intruder within. Her mouth was 
full «| wriggling larvae, with a winged insect added. She began bobbing, bob- 
bing. until I feared her knees would crack; then, suddenly remembering the 
precicus meal in her bill, she leaned over and dipped it in the stream, first on 
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one side and then on the other. No chef could have been more solicitous to 
serve his lettuce fresh than was this mother to deliver her bug salad crisp and 
damp to her darlings. After this performance, she shot across the stream to 
another rock, repeated the bobbing and the dipping of her salad, then shot 
back again. She showed me in every way possible that it was time for her to 
be about her home duties, and that I was in the way; but deciding finally that 
I was not to be got rid of, she suddenly dropped out of sight behind a great 


WATER OUZEL 
Photographed by Alice M. Lyon 

boulder in midstream. As soon as she reappeared and made off, I crossed over to 
the boulder, soggy wet but ecstatic, and edged my way cautiously around the 
rock. I say “cautiously,” because 3 feet farther on the stream dropped full 60 
feet with a brawling roar. On either side of the boulder the water slid, with 
many a graceful curve, to a level some 6 feet lower before taking its final plunge. 

But where was the Ouzel’s nest? After much peering and prying I found it 
fastened to the lower side of the boulder, back of the waterfall, and completely 
concealed by its spray. No citadel could have been better protected by moat 
and tower, and never was there one so hidden. It was a great ball of moss, 
kept green and wet by the spray. The doorway to the house looked downstream 
between the falls and the rock, and over the doorway was an awning arrange- 
ment to keep out the water. Though dripping wet outside, it was warm and 
cozy within, and the four baby birds were already well feathered. 

The snapshot shows the little mother just as she returned the second time 
and lighted on the rock above her nest. Again her mouth was full of wriggling 
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larve, and again she soused them in the water between every few bobs. She 
showed even greater disapproval of my new position, and delayed even longer 
before bringing herself to approach the nest. Finally she shot to a point just 
below it, from which position, by stretching up, she was able to put her head 
inside the door and feed her hungry family. Had they been calling to her while 
my presence kept her away? If so, the sound of the water had completely 
drowned their calls for my ears. 

I visited the Ouzel’s home a number of times. Though I observed carefully, 
going down and up stream, I never found more than the one pair of birds. 
Evidently that particular stream was staked off as the property of my two 
Ouzels to the exclusion of all others. In a week’s time the little birds emerged 
and took their first flying lesson from rock to rock. 

I had many excellent opportunities of observing my little mother bird at 
close range. She was between the Robin and the Sparrow in size, sturdily built, 
well rounded, sleek, slaty gray, with a short, perky tail. The white nictitating 
eyelid was distinctly visible as she sat on the rock close by and winked at me. 
Her well-oiled coat turned the water so easily that on emerging from the falls 
she flicked the drops from her and looked as dry as befor> plungng in. 

Water Ouzels are native to the rushing mountain streams of western North 
America, and drop to a lower level only to get water when the weather is so 
severe that all is frozen over. If you want to know them you must go to their 
haunts, but their acquaintance is well worth the making. They are, to my 
mind, the most interesting of birds. Their life is one of strange, daring habits 
and adaptations. With no part of their anatomy peculiarly adapted to the 
water, they are yet more closely associated with it through all stages of their 
development than any so-called water-birds. Incubated in a nest kept wet 
by water, taking their first excursion into the world on the water, they never 
cross any stretches of land, but spend their entire life in and about their own 
mountain stream. They seek their food at the bottom of that stream, walking 
in beneath the water by holding tight to the stones with their toes. 

Their habits of singing are just as striking, just as unusual. To understand 
them you must think of the birds as the very spirit of the stream they inhabit. 
Their song seems the animated voice of the water, a medium for expressing 
to the world the latter’s exuberant or languid moods. In winter, when the 
mo'intain stream runs loud and boisterous, the birds’ song rises to its height. 
It is fullest usually in January. It gurgles, it splashes, it rises and falls, and 
the notes tumble over each other in an ecstacy of joy and rapture. Other birds 
may be cowering before the wintry blast, but the Ouzel, carefree and gay, is 
pouring out to the world its delight at being alive. Then, in summer, when the 
stroim runs gently over its bed, the bird’s song drops to a pebbly call. 

Close at hand, the sound of the water and song of the bird seem to blend, 
but when heard from afar the bird’s voice rises strangely clear and detached 
fron: that of the water, a spiritual voice rising above the noises of earth. 


‘Crows is Crows’ 
By FRANK L. WARNE 


F “PIGS IS PIGS,” as a well-known writer has consistently stated, then, 

by the same rule, I shall contend that ‘Crows is Crows,’ and from a long 

and most interesting experience with several of the species, I am convinced 
that the average American feathered rogue commonly known as the Crow, 
despite the unsavory reputation that he has gained but not deserved among the 
farmers of America, richly merits the rather dignified style and title given him 
by a recent writer in the National Geographic Magazine as the “feathered bird 
citizen of every land.” 

Practically every inhabited land has a black-feathered creature of the Crow 
genus, and though differing in size and habits to some extent in various lo- 
calities, climates, and amid varying surroundings, these birds are, as a rule, 
true to color—a glossy black—and whether they are locally known as Crows, 
Ravens, Jackdaws, or Rooks, their instinctive sagacity, alertness, intelligence, 
and resourcefulness mark them as of the same species. 

The American Crow for many generations has been under the suspicion of 
the American farmer, chiefly for the reason that he has a natural propensity 
to “go to the root of matters” by pulling up the young shoots of corn as they 
appear above the surface of the farmer's carefully planted fields, and swallow- 
ing the soft kernel from which the tender blade has sprouted. 

From my observation, all honest Crows must plead guilty to this pro- 
pensity for pulling corn, but if this black-winged biped may be judged by the 
same standard as human bipeds are judged, we may paraphrase in his behalf 
that oft-quoted truth, “Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” and make it 
read for the Crow, “His insect-destroying merits compensateth many times 
for all the corn he pulls from the farmers’ fields.”’ 

If the farmer will exercise something of the sagacity of the Crow he calls 
his enemy, he can easily meet him half-way, and with an expense merely 
negligible can satisfy the Crow appetite for the yellow kernel, and thereby 
become his ally instead of continuing his enemy. 

A practical way of meeting the Crow on his own ground and outgeneraling 
him as he struts with a lordly and somewhat military air across a newly planted 
field of corn in early June, was demonstrated year after year by one of the 
most successful and all-round practical farmers of my acquaintance whose 
method, as he explained to me, was simply this: 

“I never try to destroy a Crow; he will beat you nine times out of ten, for 
he will dodge the flash of a gun, and while you are reloading will fly to some 


safe distance, and from the top of a dead tree will caw-caw, as though to ridicule 


and gloat over your futile efforts. So I just scatter a few quarts of yellow corn 
around the edge of the planted field, and this answers the needs of all the 
Crows that come; they pick up a few kernels of corn each morning, and rarely 
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ever molest a hill; they seem to consider the scattered corn a flag of truce, 
leading to an armistice, a cessation of hostilities. Throughout the season they 
return to me many times the value of the corn they ate in the spring, as they 
destroy countless insects harmful to the grains, fruits, and vegetables on my 
farm.” 

This same farmer enjoyed for years the enviable reputation of having the 
heaviest yields of corn in all his section of the state, thus proving the fact that 
in the union of the farmer and the Crow in corn-culture, there is strength. 

John Burroughs called the red-breasted Robin ‘tthe most native and the 
most democratic of all birds.” I concede that the Robin is democratic, but 


‘TIM,’ A TAME CROW 


1 claim for the Crow the banner for being the most native, for he so com- 


pletely adapts himself to circumstances and surroundings that at all times he 


appears to be “to the manor born,” and literally to act as monarch of all he 
sul Cys. 

he earliest direct reference I have found as to the age the Crow attains 

by no less an illustrious writer than the world’s greatest dramatist who 

t chiefly with the faults, foibles, fancies, and fallacies of kings and queens, 

who also found this sable-feathered citizen worthy of his pen; he specifi- 

referred to him as ‘‘the treble dated Crow,” which phrase has been inter- 

d by modern students of Shakespeare to imply that the Crow lives to a 

of years calling for three figures. However this may be, a French student 

‘d-life finds that many of the Crow species in his native land have attained 


criptural age of three-score years and ten. 
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Scientists tell us that the voracious young Crow during his ordinary nest- 
ling period of about three weeks requires an average of 10 ounces of food per 
day, or approximately 210 ounces for the twenty-one days. At three weeks 
of age, a healthy Crow weighs about 14 ounces, and has therefore eaten fifteen 
times his weight in bugs, beetles, worms, caterpillars, and grasshoppers, all 
before he has even left the nest or had an opportunity to destroy a single hill 
of the frugal farmer’s corn. Surely this early and amazing record for the 
destruction of insect pests should redeem the Crow from the stigma acquired 
through his admitted shortcomings later in life. 

There is a saying that “All cullid gen’m look alike,” and it is likewise true 
that all Crows look alike, but to the close observer Crows have an individuality 
all their very own, much as human bipeds have; a certain style, look or manner 
that distinguishes one from the other in a flock, just as one person in a crowd 
may look more dignified, another more serious, another more careless in dress, 
another more fastidious than the rest. Study for a moment the several Crows 
that make up a group, and you will discover many of the characteristic at- 
tributes of men. 

The intent of this article is not so much to deal with Crows in general, as 
to describe the every-day life of one particular Crow that I have observed 
from day to day for nearly a score of years, during which time he has by kind- 
ness afd care been transformed from a naturally wild and suspicious creature 
to a trusting and domesticated one. 

My acquaintance with this always interesting bird commenced on a morn- 
ing in early June, 1902, when I found him helpless at the foot of a lofty and 
venerable pine. It was evident he had seen the light of day for only a few hours, 
and had not yet developed sufficient strength in either his wings or legs to 
keep his unwieldly body upright. He seemed over-balanced by the long, 
black, shining bill, wide open at all times to receive any morsel of food of any 
nature that by chance or fortune might come within his reach. 

To all appearances the bill and legs of a Crow at this infant stage are the 
most important parts, but the lung capacity is well developed, too; it requires 
good nerves, coupled with faith in the eventual modification of the infant 
Crow’s vocal accomplishments, to tide over the first few days while attempting 
to start him in the way he should go. 

This particular bird, early in his career, was dubbed with the homely name 
‘Tim,’ which I have often regretted, as he well deserves a more dignified title. 
He always answers to his name, his tone and style varying according to his 
state of mind, and in this he again approaches close to the varying moods 
of men. 

Years ago I often greeted ‘Tim’ at noon with the salutation “Good boy,” 
and one day, much to my surprise and delight, ‘Tim’ returned the greeting 
“Good boy,” in well-articulated words. In this rare accomplishment “Tim’ 
has ever since taken a special pride, and upon request will repeat the words 
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from three to five times, always bowing profusely and spreading his wings 
in this expression of self-praise. He never even blushes as he proclaims his 
virtues, and in this extreme of Crow self-satisfaction he has many a parallel 
among human egotists. 

The unique performance of “Tim,’ with bowed head and outspread wings 
paying himself the compliment of being a good boy, has never failed to enlist 
the interest of young and old alike, and many business or professional men, 
as well as children, carry pleasant memories of him and often bring or send 
him greeting. No photograph can do this comedy act of the bird full justice, 
for only a combination of phonograph and moving picture would convey to 
the ear and eye a correct impression of this accomplishment. 

Nor should it be inferred that the single expression ‘“‘Good boy” is the limit 
of “Tim’s’ linguistic accomplishments. True, his English vocabulary is limited 
to these words, but on occasion he will give expression to a torrent of choice 
jargon that seems like a babble of all the living and dead languages—a sug- 
gestion of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, the sharp accent of the French, the rapid 
Italian, the guttural tone of the German, the affected drawl of the Britisher, 
and even the soft accent of the “‘cullid gem’n,”’ unintelligible but all expressive 
of the various moods and whims of this most remarkable bird with tempera- 
ment as mercurial as that of a human being, varying with the change of 
seasons, the clearness of the sky, and the quality or quantity of his food day 
after day. 

This bird has an exceedingly discriminating sense of taste. He once had 
an attack similar to a child’s croup, and, in the emergency, was offered a few 
drops of olive oil, which he scrutinized very carefully, then daintily and de- 
liberately tasted; henceforth he has been very willing to take increased doses 
when indisposed. When this oil was difficult to obtain during the war period, 
Wesson cooking oil was offered to ‘Tim,’ but he disdainfully turned away and 
has never since been induced to take a drop as a substitute for the genuine 
oil of olives. 

Other efforts were made to put the bird on a war ration. He seemed to 
take gracefully to barley bread but would not eat rye bread; graham cakes 
were acceptable, but white corn-flour cakes were tabooed. He was short- 
rationed on fine granulated sugar, of which he is very fond, and persistently 
declined to accept syrup as a substitute. 

No special care was ever taken with this bird’s menu. In fact, the very 
things that the scientists state are the natural food of the Crow—bugs, beetles, 
etc. -could not be tolerated for a bird brought up in a residence, so he was 
given scraps from the table, some of which he ate with apparent relish, while 
assi\uously discarding others. In the course of time he manifested a decided 
preference for bits of cheese, crackers, the yolk of eggs (always discarding the 
whit. ), canned salmon, baked potato, and Dutch cheese. He eats often, but 
alwavs moderately, even of his favorite foods. If there is a scrap left, and a 
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floor-rug is within reach, he will carefully hide a choice bit of food under each 
four corners, lifting the rug just enough to tuck the morsel under; while doing 
this he manifests the greatest secrecy, looking sharply all around before each 
piece is hidden. This practice of the Crow hiding supplies for a ‘rainy da 
is really turning to a better use the propensity to steal and hide away any 
glittering object that he may find around the house—thimbles, spoons, hair- 
pins, or cuff-buttons. 

Lest I should convey the false impression that Crows are gourmands, I 
will record my observations as to the gastronomic habits of “Tim.’ After he 
had passed the first three weeks of his existence, during which all his desires 
were to fill his craw with food, he improved rapidly in two respects—a di- 
minishing appetite and an increasing sense of propriety as to the limit of noise 
a Crow may consistently make. 

A favorite pastime of this bird is tearing papers into minute particles and 
strewing them over the widest possible area of the room. He can reduce a 
sheet of paper to confetti in a marvelously short space of time, and plainly 
enjoys the opportunity. He seems to have a sense of size and proportion and 
will go over the scattered bits again reducing the size of the larger pieces. 

‘Tim’ actually has a sense of humor, as I fully realized one day when he 
had spent a busy half-hour assorting, examining, classifying, selecting, and 
discarding hundreds of pins, pencils, stamps, postal cards, envelopes, seals, 
etc., in a roll-top desk that had been left open. The bird had plainly made the 
most of his opportunity, for no article, large or small, that he could move, was 
not upset, torn, or displaced. Only a heavy glass ink-bottle had withstood the 
efforts of the marauder, being too smooth for him to handle with his bill and 
too large to tip over. When discovered, the Crow stood on a large blotting- 
pad, with one claw resting on a cut-glass paper-weight, viewing with very 
evident satisfaction the ruin he had wrought. The red ink was overturned and 
trickling under one black claw to the floor, and there was a trace of red on the 
ebony bill, but with instinctive caution the bird had avoided the risk of swal- 
lowing any ink. As I stood in the doorway, exasperated at the sight of con- 
fusion but forced to smile, “Tim’ spread his wings, bowed profusely, and 
promptly pronounced himself a ‘Good boy.” 

In the light of such an incident as the above, who can say that the Crow 
has not the human characteristic of inconsistency? This bird very often 
demonstrates other human traits—vanity, perversity, jealousy, impatience, 
and even that feminine trait of curiosity in which the Crow has no equal in 
the bird world. But, at the same time, his extreme caution and suspicious 
nature keeps him from allowing his curiosity to lead him into danger, for he 


carefully examines any new and strange object, and views from varying ‘is- 
tances and from every possible angle any new dish that may be set before him; 
finally, if he is convinced that it is not a poison, he will proceed mincingly 
to taste the food, accepting it to satisfy his appetite, or he may discard it, 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that a domesticated Crow may cultivate 
a taste for foods that the bird in the wild state knows nothing of. 

As an extreme illustration of this fact, “Tim’ quickly acquired a real school- 
girl passion for ice-cream flavored with lemon or vanilla, but when a dish of 
chocolate ice-cream was set before him, he became suspicious of its color, and 
it melted before “Tim’ decided that it was safe to taste. On a second trial, 
however, he daintily and very warily sampled the brown concoction, and ever 
after his choice of flavors has been chocolate. He thus exercised the human 
privilege of changing his mind. 

The spectacle of a Crow warming up on a radiator after a chill from too 
much ice-cream is unique, but it is not overdrawn. He had often demonstrated, 
to his own satisfaction, the beneficial effects of a radiator following a bath, and 
after feeling the chill of ice-cream, his Crow reasoning taught him that heat 
from a steam radiator was desirable in either case. 

The limited scope of this article will not permit a recital of the many other 
interesting feats of this bird during a score or more of years, for there is scarcely 
a day when he does not develop some new trait showing his resourcefulness 
and persistency. He investigates everything new and strange. He will unlace 
and remove the strings from a pair of shoes as quickly and with as few lost 
motions as will the average school boy. He will catch a loose thread in a 
Turkish towel and work as industriously to unravel the whole towel as though 
he was to be paid for his labor at the prevailing high rates per hour. 

\ pair of lace curtains were being pinned to the parlor carpet for stretching, 
and behold the industrious “Tim’ followed closely and slyly removed many of 


the pins before his mischievous work was discovered. He will untie, with 
remarkable dexterity, almost any knot loosely tied in a piece of coarse twine, 
and seems to take an especial delight in undoing anything that he sees done 


with special care. 

\s an experiment, I once placed ‘Tim’ on his back on a sofa-pillow, and the 
ir took it so kindly that I repeated the process. Now he is plainly disap- 
inted when he is not given an opportunity to recline peacefully for a half 

r or more every evening after his always strenuous day of activity. 

lo vary the monotony of reposing on the pillow, an old hat was used, which 
cmed also to meet the approval of the bird, for lying in the crease of the hat, 

ed on a table, he will go to sleep with the light of several electric bulbs 
ining above him, and nothing short of the telephone or ringing of a doorbell 

: to disturb his innocent slumber, so completely does he adapt himself to 
ditions and conveniences of modern house-life. 

ised often to question whether I was fair to the bird in keeping him away 
his natural wild life in the woods, but my doubts were dispelled by the 
| of ‘Tim’ himself. Frightened by a dog running across the lawn, he flew 
from the house one night, but apparently had enough of the wilds by 
ng, for he was found at sunrise, resting contentedly on the back of a 
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porch chair, just as near the front door as he could get, and when permitted to 
enter the house, the bird hopped up one stair after another, and proudly 
stalked directly to the room where his cage was kept open for him to go in and 
out at his own free will. 

As a day-sentry, this bird is a success. Keen of eye and of ear, any unusual 
sight or sound will at once call forth a shrill alarm at any time during daylight 
hours, but at night, like the average city patrolman, this bird is too sound a 
sleeper to be of much value in giving alarms. 

The phenomenon of a Crow partially white is about as remarkable as would 
be a black and white negro, yet at the age of five years one or more white 
feathers commenced to show in each wing, and the percentage of white in 
‘Tim’s’ feathers has steadily increased; now when the wings are spread they 
show about half white. 

For a time, “Tim’ appeared to be alarmed and humiliated by the appearance 
of white in his plumage, and would pluck at the white feathers as though he 
seriously objected to changing the color of his coat, but as time passed and 
the white increased, he apparently became reconciled to fate and now wears 
the white feathers with all the dignity of human beings who, having passed 
the meridian of life, note with resignation the increasing number of silver 
threads. 

It would be an interesting problem for ornithologists to study the cause of 
white feathers in the plumage of a bird that by nature is as black as night. 
I know of but one possible theory, based on the fact that a person’s hair has 
been known to turn white in a few hours from extreme fright. May it not be 
that this bird, in his early and startling experience with the law of gravity, 
falling 60 feet or more, was likewise affected ? 

With all his accomplishments, and despite his unnatural manner of living 
and his change of,color, “Tim’ is still true in many respects to his native in- 
stincts, for the sight of a bug or a beetle arouses in him the keenest interest 
and activity, and any unusual sight or sound will call forth the shrill caw-caw 
characteristic of his species, just as though he had never learned to speak the 
English language; all of which proves the truth stated in my subject that 
‘Crows is Crows.’ 
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XXX. CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW AND WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW 


The Chuck-will’s-widow (A ntrostomus carolinensis) is a southern bird which 
ranges from the middle United States to northern South America. It breeds 
north to southern Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois, central Missouri, and southern Kansas; west to central 
southern Kansas, central Oklahoma, and central Texas; south to central 
southern Texas, southern Louisiana, southern Alabama, and southern Florida; 
and east to eastern Florida, eastern North Carolina, and eastern Virginia. It 
migrates through eastern Mexico and winters north to Guatemala, southern 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands; south to Costa Rica, Panama, and northern 
Colombia; and east to Porto Rico. It is accidental in southeastern Ontario, 
in Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY pe pee Average date of Earliest date of 


arrive ‘ ya 
secord arrival arrival 


Palma Sola, Fla 
Orlando, Fla 
Melrose, Fla 
lallahassee, Fla 
Pensacola, Fla 
Prattville, Ala 
cighton, Ala 
ng Island, Ala 
ivannah, Ga 
lanta, Ga 
rogmore, S. C 
irleston, S. C 
igh, N. C 
vrenceville, Va 
lahville, Va 
ney, Miss 
ght, Ark 
ttanooga. Tenn 
ling Green, Ky 
iteer, Mo 
Antonio, Texas 
ville, Texas 
iesville, Texas. 
thattan, Kans.... 


March 8 March 5, 1912 
March 10 February 17, 1909 
March 18 March 3, 1899 
March 31 March 20, 1903 
April 4 March 25, 1918 
April 6 April 2, 1920 
April 24 April 22, 1892 
May 1 April 25, 1915 
March 25 March 16, 1904 
April 22 April 13, 1917 
April 8 March 31, 1888 
March 24 March 12, 1909 
April 20 April 9, 1906 
April 28 April 27, 1912 
April 29 April 24, 1913 
April 13 April 7, 1887 
April 15 April 14, 1914 
April 21 April 10, 1908 
April 30 April 25, 1918 
May 1 April 23, 1904 
April 14 March 21, 1902 
April 15 April 8, 1903 
April 15 April 8, 1887 
April 27 April 26, 1913 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 
LOCALITY of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
departure departure 


Pensacola, Fla 3 | September 27 October 21, 1917 
Savannah, Ga 3 September 15 September 23, 1908 
Raleigh, N. C 3 August 20 September 3, 1916 
Delight, Ark } September 5 October 7. 1911 


WHIP-POOR-WILL 

The Whip-poor-will (Amtrostomus vociferus) as a species ranges from 
southern Canada to Salvador. It is divisible into five subspecies, of which 
only two occur in the United States. 

The eastern Whip-poor-will (.Antrostomus vociferus vociferus) breeds 
north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, southern Ontario, 
and central Manitoba; west to southwestern Manitoba, eastern North Dakota, 
eastern South Dakota, central Nebraska, central Kansas, eastern Oklahoma, 
and northeastern Texas; south to northeastern Texas, central Arkansas, north- 
ern Alabama, northern Georgia, and northwestern South Carolina; and east 
to central North Carolina, eastern Virginia, eastern New Jersey, eastern 
Massachusetts, southeastern Maine, and Nova Scotia. It winters north to 
South Carolina, southern Georgia, and central southern Texas, west to eastern 
Mexico and Guatemala; south to Guatemala, Salvador, and at least occa 


sionally to Costa Rica; and east to eastern Mexico and Florida. It is accidental 


in Colorado and Porto Rico. 

The Stephens Whip-poor-will (Antrostomus vociferus arizone) breeds 
north to central western Texas and southern Arizona; west to central southern 
Arizona; south to Jalisco, Mex.; and east to Durango, Mex., and central 
western Texas. It winters probably in southern Mexico. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
LOCALITY of years 
record 


\utaugaville Ala April 5 \pril 5, 1915 
Long Island, Ala \pril 2 March 22, 1911 
\tlanta, Ga 7 \pril 13 March 19, 1922 
Raleigh, N. C \pril 9 March 28, 1920 
Weaverville, N. C \pril o March 23, 1894 
Louisburg, N. C March 30 March 19, 1918 
Lawrenceville. Va ; \pril 5 March 30, 1913 
Variety Mills, Va 33 \pril 13 March 29, 1907 
French Creek, W. Va 5 April 15 \pril 9, 18903 
Washington, D. C d April 18 \pril 1, 1917 
Mardela Springs, Md \pril March 29, 1884 
Cambridge, Md April April 12, 1910 
Berwyn, Pa April 2 April 22, 1915 
Philadelphia, Pa \pril 2 April 22, 1885 
Williamsport, Pa April 28 April 21, 1891 
Renovo, Pa 2 May 3 \pril 23, 1902 
Beaver, Pa \pril 26 \pril 22, 1899 
Vineland, N. J April 23 \pril r1, 1888 
Morristown, N. J... - May 7 April 23, 1905 
Orient, N. Y May 6 May 1, 1006 


Average date of Earliest date of 
arrival arrival 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number | a ate carli é 
LOCALITY of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 


anneal arrival arrival 
0 


Jay, N. Y.. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Geneva, N. Y 
Hartford, Conn 
Jewett City, Conn 
Northampton, Mass 
[aunton, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Harvard, Mass 
Wilmington, Mass 
Rutland, Vt 

Wells River, Vt 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Charlestown, N. H 
Tilton, N. H. 
Portland, Maine. . 
Phillips, Maine 
Montreal, Quebec 
Scotch Lake, N. B 
Suffolk, Miss 
Delight, Ark 
Clinton, Ark 
\thens, Tenn 
Bowling Green, Ky 
Eubank, Ky 

St. Louis, Mo 
Palmyra, Mo 
Concordia, Mo 
Port Byron, Ills 
Chicago, Ills 
Bicknell, Ind 
Lafayette, Ind 

Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Waterloo, Ind 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. . 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 


Toronto, Ont. . 
Ottawa, Ont 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Sabula, Iowa 
Iowa City, lowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Madison, Wis 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Elk River, Minn 
St. Vincent, Minn 
Gre pevine, Texas 
On.iga, Kans 

To eka, Kans. . 
La» more, N. Dak 
\ 1¢, Man 
Racourn, Man. 
Savannah, Ga. 

De! cht, Ark 


“SN 
wre nwwun ne 


April 30 


Marc 
April 
April 
April 2 
April 
April 11 
April 15 
April 15 


March 25 
April 18 


April 14, 1907 
April 29 1902 
April 25, 1908 
April 23, 1909 
April 23, 1908 
May 1, 1920 
April 20, 1887 
April 13, 1890 
May 4, 1913 
April 26, 1905 
May 7, 1916 
April 25, 1916 
May 5, 1894 
April 26. 1899 
May 2, 1894 
April 26, 1908 
May 2, 1906 
April 25, 1920 
May 7, 1891 
March 22, 1907 
March 29, 1913 
March 30, 1890 
March 24, 1907 
April 6, 1918 
April 2, 1893 
April 13, 1911 
April 9, 1912 
April 18, 1913 
April 23, 1921 
April 13, 1911 
April 12, 1906 
April 16, 1889 
April 11, 19¢3 
April 18, 1891 
April 13, 1889 
April 20, 1908 
April 16, 1886 
April 18, 1919 
April 15, 1906 
May 3, 1923 
April 28, 1900 
April 25, 1885 
April 11, 1896 
April 16, 1889 
April 18, 1881 
April 28, 1912 
April 21, 1891 
April 26, 1900 
April 17, 1886 
April 24, 1887 
May 11, 1897 
April 7, 1906 
April 19, 1900 
April 20, 1902 
May 20, 1905 
May 1, 1901 
May 1, 1901 
April 14, 1915 
April 29, 1914 
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FALL MIGRATION 


T 


N er — 
LOCALITY eames Average date of | Earliest date of 
° ; Spee fall arrival fall arrival 
record 


Grapevine, Texas August 29 August 7, 1922 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


LOCALITY of years’ 
record 


Average date of Latest date of 
departure departure 


\weme, Man September September 27, 1915 
Lanesboro, Minn September September 28, 1887 
Sabula, lowa September 2 October 4, 1895 
Keokuk, lowa " September October 2, 1892 
Concordia, Mo 2 September October 3, 1911 
Palmyra, Mo September October 12, 1909 
Delight, Ark ; September 3 October 4, 1912 
Grapevine, Texas October 7 October 15, 1905 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 3 September 14 September 23, 1923 
Detroit, Mich September 25 | October 6, 1907 
Ottawa, Ont 2 September 11 October 16, 1909 
Toronto, Ont September II September 20, 1915 
Point Pelee, Ont September 24 | October 17, 1909 
Wauseon, Ohio September 11 September 20, 1890 
Ft. Wayne, Ind September 16 September 22, 1903 
Bicknell, Ind September 11 September 21, 1907 
Port Byron, Ills September 11 September 19, 1915 
Eubank, Ky September 17 October 4, 1889 
Athens, Tenn September October 3. 1905 
Scotch Lake, N. September : September 8, 1905 
Phillips, Maine September October 6, 1909 
Tilton, N. H September September 7, 1908 
Wells River, Vt September September 14, 1914 
Rutland, Vt September 1; September 21, 1918 
Harvard, Mass September October 10, 1907 
Hartford, Conn October 1o October 18, 1915 
Morristown, N. J September 16 October 10, 1912 
Renovo, Pa September 8 September 20, 1914 
Philadelphia, Pa October 2 October 11, 1889 
Berwyn, Pa September October 5, 1900 
Washington, D. C September October 13, 1889 
French Creek, W. Va September 23 | October 2, 1889 
Lawrenceville, Va September September 21, 1914 
Raleigh, N. C September November 6, 1894 
Louisburg, N. C September September 19, 1915 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-FIFTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 


Whip-poor-will (Anirostomus vociferus, Figs. 3, 4). It is a tribute to 
the inconspicuousness of the downy Whip-poor-will, as well as to the instincts 


of its parents, that few people appear to have seen the bird in this plumage. 


There is not a specimen of it in the American Museum, and examination of 
those works in which one would expect to find it described reveals only the 
statement by Coues that the young are “helpless, shapeless, downy masses.” 
A photograph of a newly hatched bird shows a youngster as thickly covered 
with down as a young chick. In this plumage the young Whip-poor-will may 
leave the spot in which it was born to run about like a true precocial. The 
subsequent, or nestling plumage, in which the bird makes its first flight, re- 
sembles that of the adult so far as wings and tail are concerned, but the general 
color is more buffy, the pattern of marking less distinct, and the feathers 
softer, more lax. By a molt of the body plumage, this costume is soon followed 
by that of maturity in which the male has the throat-band and tail-tips white 
or whitish (whiter above than below) while in the female they are buff. 
Chuck-will’s-widow (Antrostomus carolinensis, Figs. 1, 2). The male 
Chuck-will may be distinguished from its mate by large spaces on the inner 
vanes of the outer tail-feathers which are buffy on their lower surface but 
snowy white on the upper surface, a more pronounced development, therefore, 
of the type of coloration shown by the male Whip-poor-will. As for the Chuck- 
will’s changes of plumage, I assume that they resemble those of the Whip- 
poor-will, but I have not the specimens to prove the truth of this assumption. 


Motes from Field and Study 


The William Charlesworth Levey Park 


A t1o-acre tract of pine woodland in the 
center of the town of Alton, N. H., which has 
been sold to cut, was saved from the axe by 
the united action of far-sighted nature-lovers, 
and, in October last, dedicated to the memory 
of William Charlesworth Levey, a part of 
whose regrettably short life was passed in the 
study of the birds and flowers of this region. 

Mr. Levey had the advantage of being a 
pupil of the veteran ornithologist, Charles J. 
Maynard, who writes of him: “From the 
fact that he disliked to see anything wantonly 
destroyed, he was led to become an earnest 
advocate of conservation in all branches of 
nature, from plants to animals. He loved the 
forests, especially those about the noble lake 
on the banks of which he made his summer 
home and on the waters of which he sailed 
with his mother and friends, visiting its 
beautiful bays and inlets. He was very de- 
sirous that the lovely shore with which he had 
become so familiar and which he loved so 
much should remain unchanged. Nothing 
would have pleased him more than to know 
that a portion of it would, through the gen- 
erosity of the citizens of Alton and others, be 
perpetually preserved.” 


Grackles and Robins 


On May 11, 1924, I found a Purple 
Grackle’s nest containing two Grackle’s eggs 
and one Robin’s egg. The nest was in a 
grove of evergreens on the George School 
Campus, Bucks County, Pa. Nearly every 
tree contained one or more nests of either 
Purple Grackle or Robin. Could it have been 
that the Robin got mixed up and went to the 
wrong nest? 

I visited the nest several times in the next 
week, but the Robin’s egg was not disturbed. 
After that I was not able to visit the nest for 
some time. When I did, it contained two 
fairly well developed Grackles but no sign of 
a Robin or the egg.—Joun Bartram, West 
Chester, Pa. 


Bobolink and Barbed Wire 


While driving along a country road, I dis- 
covered a dead male Bobolink hanging on a 
barbed-wire fence. Upon examination | 
discovered that as it had perched on the 
fence the toe had passed through the little 
opening of the twisted barb that can be seen 
in the picture, next to the one on which the 
bird is hung. As the bird attempted to 
release its toe, it wedged fast, and it died 
struggling to release itself. Another in 
stance that has come to my notice along this 
line might be of interest. On June 15, 1925, 
a man brought me band 286700, and this was 
his story: He noticed a Mourning Dove, 
apparently fast on a barbed-wire fence and 


af 


es 


fluttering to release itself. Upon his near 
approach, it gave a supreme effort and did 
free itself, but pulled its leg off at the knee- 
joint. Upon examination he found that the 
toe was caught in the same manner as was 
the Bobolink’s. I had banded the Dove as a 
fledgling on May 25, about a_ half-mile 
distant from where it lost its leg. The bird 


(122) 
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flew away without any difficulty and has not 
been heard from since. I wondered if other 
observers had noticed this condition very 
If it happens frequently, a little 
pressure of the wire manu- 
facturers might influence them to change the 
style so as to make it safe for birds if not for 
Ear Brooks, Noblesville, Ind. 


often. 
or education 


live-stock. 


The Meriden Bird Sanctuary 


As a leader in bird-conservation, and 
particularly in the development of the sanc 
tuary movement, bird-lovers are too deeply 
indebted to Ernest Harold Baynes not to 
welcome an opportunity to support the sanc- 
tuary which owes its existence to his efforts. 
We gladly voice here, therefore, the appeal 
of the Meriden Bird Club for funds to 
maintain the reservation which Mr. Baynes 
founded, and which is now in their charge. 
Contributions may be sent to Nathan R. 
Andrews, Treasurer, Meriden, N. H. 


A Pheebe Tragedy Explained 


In the September-October issue of Birp- 
Lore occurs an item by Earl Brooks, of 
Noblesville, Ind., entitled ‘A Phoebe Tragedy.’ 
The item tells of a Phoebe’s nest containing 
several dead young and, built over them, a 
second nest containing a number of aban- 
doned eggs. Mr. Brooks asks “but 
caused her [the mother] to abandon the eggs 
in the upper nest?” 

I think that I can throw some light on the 


what 


matter. A number of years ago, while bird- 
hunting through Sassamon Notch, among 
the Blue Hills of the Boston Metropolitan 
Park region, I discovered a bird in the wildest 
part of the rocky notch whose peculiar 
motions arrested my attention. In zigzag 
fashion, she stole through the underbrush 
toward a great rock. When sufficiently near, 
I noted that her beak was filled with insects. 

st she disappeared into a sort of cave. 

she had reappeared and gone upon her 
way I investigated and found a nest, as I 
Suspected, containing four newly hatched 
you A week later, on examining the nest, 
I found only the desiccated bodies of the 
youn birds. The nest was swarming with 
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parasitic insects. Phoebes are notoriously 
liable to this sort of vicissitude. Doubtless, 
the first brood in Mr. Brooks’ nest had been 
destroyed by parasites. After the second 
laying of eggs, these parasites had doubtless 
worked their way upward through the new 
nest causing the female bird to abandon in- 
cubation.—Manty B. Townsenp, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southern Birds near Chicago 


Last summer, on the lake shore in Michi- 
gan, about 15 miles north of South Haven, 
I heard the notes of a strange bird. The first 
part of its sweet song was like the Indigo 
Bunting’s tweet tweet, dearie, dearie, dearie, 
but ending in a short chip-chip instead of its 
much longer notes. The bird was difficult to 
see, as it was in the tops of the trees—only 
once did I hear it in the orchard near the 
house. 

It was, without doubt, the Blue Grosbeak, 
but the books say that they are very rare in 
Michigan. Another was heard near Grand 
Haven, Mich., last summer. In a ravine, 
away from the lake shore, in the same lo- 
cality, I saw a Carolina Wren, I had never 
seen one before as far north. 

In November, 1923, for about two weeks 
there was a Mockingbird in our yard in 
Chicago, 5% miles north of the Chicago 
River. The English Sparrows seemed to 
notice that it was a strange bird, for when 
it alighted on a shrub, the Sparrows formed 
a ring around it, and when it flew off to 
another shrub, the Sparrows followed it. 

I wonder if any readers of Brrp-LoreE have 
noticed the Sparrows forming rings. For 
several years, a pair of Cardinals were in our 
yard, summer and winter, and many times 
I have seen the Sparrows form an almost 
perfect circle about Mr. Redbird as he was 
sunning himself on a tree or shrub, just as 
though they were admiring him. At another 
time, when two Sparrows were having a 
fierce fight on the sidewalk, the other Spar- 
rows formed a circle about 2 feet in diameter 
about them. When one of the combatants 
managed, with difficulty, to fly away, they 
all flew off, too—Mrs. O. C. Srmmonps, 
Chicago, Ills. 
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Red-cockaded Woodpeckers in 
Cornfields 
After reading with interest Mr. George A. 
Dorsey’s article in the November-December, 
Brrp-Lore, entitled “Woodpeckers in Corn 
fields,’ I that the Red-cockaded 


will say 


Lore 


Woodpecker (Phrenopicus borealis) is very 
commonly found in cornfields during the time 
the corn is in the ear; in fact, the bird spends 
a large part of its time at this season in ex 
tracting the worms that bore into the ears 
short distance, 


of corn. I have often, at 


RED-COCKADED WOODPECKER, MALE, FEMALE, AND YOUNG MALE 


From a painting by E. von S. Dingle 
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vatched them engaged in this valuable 
vork, 

This Woodpecker, which raises but one 
brood during the year, goes about in family 
parties after leaving the nest tree, and con- 
tinues to associate thus from July to October. 

In thus destroying corn pests, the Red- 
cockaded Woodpecker does work of untold 
benefit to agriculture. Unfortunately, this 
interesting bird is becoming scarce in many 
localities, due to the wholesale destruction of 
the pine forests, for P. borealis nests only in 
living pine trees, and those afflicted with 
black heart.’ 
Pleasant, S.C. 


EDWARD VON S. DinGLe, M1. 


Migration of Swans 


In 1922, I observed the first Swans ar- 
riving in Currituch Sound on November 14. 
This year, the Swans were there when I 
arrived on November 1, and were said to 
have been there a week. I noted, this year, 
an unusually large proportion of cygnets and 
others.—MoseEs 


this was confirmed by 


Wittiams, Boston, Mass. 


Handling Freaks 


\s a result of bird-banding, we are ascer 
taining that birds are able to go about their 
daily business of gaining a living even after 
born deformed or having become 


being 
injured. Some that I have come in contact 
with illustrate this point. 

Che famous ‘pegleg’ Brown Thrasher of 
rhomasville, Ga. (of whom Dr. May has 
written in Birp-Lore), has a long history. 
He was banded No. 53085, February 109, 

», by S. Prentiss Baldwin. At that time 
iad only one foot, and the well-healed 
ton on the leg indicated that the wound 
leformity had existed a long time. He 
caught again on March 8 of that year. 
ig21 he did not show up at all, but in 
he was trapped on March 22 and April 
different stations on the big Inwood 
tation at Thomasville. The 1923 record 
ed him trapped February 26 and March 
th times at the same place. In 1924 he 
irst caught on January 20 and again on 
2d. On this latter date, while on his way 
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to be photographed, he escaped in town, 2 
miles from the plantation, but was in the 
traps January 30 at his old haunts. From 
that time on, during the next three weeks, he 
was inside of a trap four and five times every 
day. He even learned to get out himself. 
This bird perched in trees, hopped regularly 
on the ground, and was plump and healthy 
in spite of at least four years of life without 
his left foot. 

On the Wade plantation, next to Inwood 
on the éast, we maintained, in 1924, a large 
trap to catch Doves, which had been baited 
at that area for a long time. Here we caught, 
February 6, a Mourning Dove with the upper 
mandible that it 
allowed the tongue to be exposed all the 
time. It was banded No. 262899. In spite of 
the seeming impossibility, it could readily 


deformed and so short 


pick up grain and was a fat specimen. 
Down near the manor Mrs, 
Morse’s Inwood Plantation. a Government 


house on 


Sparrow-trap caught a Cardinal return which 
had its left ear entirely exposed. There was 
no wound. The record of this bird for the 
preceding year was silent as to defects, so it 
had occurred during the preceding twelve 
months. Except for this deformity the bird 
was normal. 

At noon on August 3, 1925, when I got 
home, in the heart of Indianapolis, I was 
informed that a strange-looking bird was 
about the yard and banding-station there. 
My janitor had spent several hours trying to 
It would go quite near the 
and a 


trap it for me. 
Government Sparrow-trap water 
baited drop-trap, but was too wary to enter 
or did not want to wet its beautiful plumage. 
I had stood in hiding at the strings to the 
traps only a few moments when it came into 
view. It went to the Government Sparrow- 
trap and circled it many times, but would 
only look longingly at the sunflower and 
millet seed and bread within. It hopped part 
of the time and ran part of the time. Autos 
passing on the side street invariably caused 
it to take flight into trees. 

I went back to my oflice feeling sure it 
would continue its migration before night. 
During the afternoon came the heaviest 
hailstorm ever known to Indianapolis, and 
the city took on the look of winter. I eagerly 
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scanned the yard at home on my arrival to 
see if hail had chanced to kill the freak or any 
other bird. He was there and alive. 
baited (with bread and sunflower seed) all 
the traps and reluctantly waited in the rain. 
One-half hour later he had, after many ups 
and downs, from ground to tree, come under 
a drop-trap for sunflower seed and was 
taken. First he was banded No. 357017; 
then, as it was too dark to photograph him, 
I took him indoors and phoned his arrival to 
my ornithologist friends that they might 
come to see the prize. This is what we had: 
Head with crest Cardinal-red, also a narrow 


I re- 


stripe down the breast, same red; heavy 
mandibles, dark yellow; collar around the 
neck (except where red stripe ran down) 


dirty white with a few black specks; back 
and wings under and over and tail gray, no 
wing-patches or bars; underparts dirty white; 
feet and legs rough and scaly. Photographs 
were taken early next morning when he 


escaped before his release was expected, but 
he spent several hours about the yard before 
his departure. 
between a male Cardinal Grosbeak and a 
female The Bi- 
ological Survey at Washington, after seeing 
the photographs and description, is of the 
opinion that it is a Brazilian Cardinal, 
possibly one which has escaped from cap- 
tivity in this country. I am ready to agree 
with them, but because of the wildness it 
displayed, I feel that it is more likely a rare 
migrant than an escaped caged bird.— 
SAMUEL E. Perkins III, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I believed it to be a cross 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


Three-in-One 


We moved out to our summer camp along 
the Potomac River on May 31, and were 
settled 
Mourning Dove nesting on a low elm branch 


scarcely when we discovered a 
just beyond the screened porch. I say nest- 
ing, but she seemed to be sitting on a flat 
mat of sticks and twigs so thin that we ex- 
pected to see her feet protrude, or even the 
eggs drop through the open spaces. A fallen 
branch had fastened itself to the smaller 
twigs almost parallel to the main limb, thus 
affording two supporting bars for the thin 
nest. We were greatly pleased to have her 
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so close for favorable observation, but never 
dreamed she would remain all summer, 
till far into September, busy with family 
cares. 

Very soon after our arrival, two eggs ap- 
peared, and day by day she sat there, 
scarcely leaving the nest except for brief 
periods morning and evening, when her mate 
would come walking down the limb and sit 
near the nest, never on it, to guard its 
precious contents until she returned. Never 
once did we observe him bringing her food, 
but she seemed to have no trouble in finding 
it, judging from the brief interval that she 
spent away from home. He usually an 
nounced his arrival by a series of low coos 
and departed as soon as she returned. Our 
bird feeding-shelf, so assiduously visited by 
Catbirds, Titmice, and Robins, stood almost 
beneath the Dove’s nest, but they scorned it 
utterly and never even sampled the menus 
daily spread thereon. 

The Wrens were busily and noisily keeping 
house in two nearby bird-houses, one in the 
same tree with the Dove, and had almost 
daily explosive encounters with the Blue Jays 
who were never allowed on the dogwood tree 
where one of the Wren houses was placed. 
However, the 
aroused the Dove or seemed to cause her the 
least or annoyance. She placidly 
viewed the turmoil below with never a blink 
or sound, Even our approach and climb part 
way up into the tree to get a close-up never 
caused her to leave the nest. 

After some time had elapsed, we found a 
broken egg-shell beneath the nest, and some 
time later discovered one small bird sitting 
close beside its mother, beginning to stretch 
up its neck and open its mouth for the ma- 
ternal bill to be rammed down its little 
throat at the regular feeding-time. Such a 
churning and pumping and wriggling about 
I never saw, and I was always amazed that 
the little fledgling was not killed or thrown 
from the nest in the vast effort of being fed. 
But it seemed to thrive on it, for it grew very 
rapidly and soon seemed almost as large as 
its mother, but with a stubby tail. One 
morning, both parents sat on the limb, with 
the nest between them, and seemed to hold a 
weighty consultation. There was some 


none of commotion ever 


worry 
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stretching of small wings, as if to test their 
power, and a great stir in the household. 
Some important event was soon to take 
place. Unfortunately, we were compelled to 
go into town for the day and on our return 
the nest was empty and the tree deserted. 
But early next morning we found that the 
baby had returned to spend the night there, 
but as no parent birds appeared it, too, soon 
left. 

The following day the was still 
empty, and we thought our quiet neighbors 
what was our as- 


nest 


had moved away. But 
tonishment when, on the very next day, we 
discovered the Dove again on the nest, and 
there she stayed until a lusty family of two 
fledglings, this time, stretched their heads 
above the nest and called for food. Some- 
times, now, both little bills went down the 
mother’s throat at once, when meal-time did 
not come often enough for the rapidly grow- 
The 
faithful attendance morning and evening, as 
before, never leaving the nest without a pro- 


ing babies. male bird continued his 


tecting parent. Soon a day came when all 
four disappeared and the nest was again 
vacant. 

That was the first week in August, and 


from August 5 to 22 we were away for a 


brief vacation trip. On returning to camp, 


August 22, we looked the grounds over at 
once to note what changes had taken place, 
and there, on the same nest, was the Dove 
again sitting as if she had always been there. 
\s our sleeping quarters were on the screened 
porch within sight of the nest, we could get 
early morning views of the family affairs of 
our quiet Dove neighbors without moving or 
making a sound. Thus, we had full view of 
all the events without disturbing the birds 

ll or they 


at all conscious of our 
observation. 


being 
early September, one baby was hatched, 
t received all the care and usual atten- 
.ccorded the two earlier broods, and all 
is suddenly and noiselessly as before. 
the nest is vacant for the rest of the 
1, and we miss our quiet neighbors but 
igerly looking forward to the coming 
with a hope—perhaps not in vain— 
ing them return to the same spot. 
HA C. Gunpiacnu, Washington, D.C. 


The Birds About Us 


We were witnesses, yesterday (August 4), 
of the tireless industry and efficiency of a 
little mother Painted Bunting. She had 
brought off the nest three lusty babies whose 
appetites seemed unappeasable. From day- 
light to dark, for fifteen hours, these clamor- 
ing youngsters demanded to be fed, and the 
little mother was constantly on the wing; I 
do not believe she rested a minute until dark- 
ness stilled the insistence of her babies. Dry 
and hot as it was, she had no trouble to find 
food, and every two to three minutes ap- 
peared with a worm or a bug. Once, as the 
babies were sitting on a twig near our 
library window, she gave one of them an 
insect that was too large for him to swallow. 
Standing a few inches from him, she re- 
garded his efforts as he heaved, swallowed, 
and struggled. Seeing it would not go down, 
she briskly hopped to him, seized the morsel 
out of his mouth, and flew to the ground with 
it, where she attacked it vigorously to fit it 
to the youngster’s size. She then flew up 
and again deposited it in his mouth as with 
fluttering wings he was proclaiming his 
hunger. Again it stuck in his throat, and a 
second time she took it from him, flew to the 
ground, and attempted to adapt it to her 
baby’s dimensions. This time she succeeded, 
and the instant it disappeared from sight 
down his throat she was off for more food 
for the others. 

Mother had all the work to do; Father 
would appear once in awhile, apparently to 
see that she was busy, but never a morsel 
brought he. During the incubating period, 
we have never seen him on the nest. He 
sits on a twig nearby, interminably singing, 
seeming to tender to his mate the compen- 
sation of his sweet music and the vision of 
his brilliant plumage. 

A pair of Cardinals that have been with us 
for ten years give us never-ending pleasure, 
requiting a thousand-fold the hospitality 
tendered by the bath and feed-box. They 
have exhibited a degree of devotion I did not 
suppose existed among birds; while I have 
not marked them, I am satisfied that for 
years they have been constant to each other, 


never changing mates. We have often seen 
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the male fly to the feed-box, pick out a grain, 
fly up to his mate sitting on a twig a few feet 
away, and deposit it in her mouth; and some 
times, though not so often, we have witnessed 
her feed him in the same way. I have never 
seen anything in bird-life more touching than 
this evidence of devotion. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo has nested on 
One hot day, one of 
these shy birds had bathed until he was quite 


our place for years. 


wet. Stepping out on the grass a few inches 
from the bath, he spread his wings like a sail 
for the hot sun to dry. I quietly walked up to 
within 8 feet of him, where I stood for nearly 
ten minutes as this bird, ordinarily so timid 
and retiring, regarded me without fear, de 
termined not 
completed. 
One of my bird-houses has had an inter 
esting history. Built for a Bluebird house, 


to leave until his toilet was 


and suspended in an apple tree twelve years 
ago, a pair of Bluebirds moved in the next 
day. Though we have had to fight the Spar- 
Bluebirds have 
hatched in it. Two seasons the Crested Fly- 
catchers nested in it, and, departing, left 
the inevitable snake-skin to tell who had 
lived there. And many winters, when the 
summer occupants had gone south, it has 
been occupied by a little Owl as his winter 
home. This same Owl, or another like him, 


rows constantly, many 


has for two or three years occupied a hollow 
limb near the house when the Flickers, who 
fitted it to their use, were through with it for 
the season. We have been immensely amused 
at two or three boisterous Blue Jays who, 
day after day, would light at the top of the 
cavity, and, looking down into the hole, 
would scream their shrillest and most violent 
imprecations on the tenant who in his retreat 
rested secure against anything more than 
vocal assault, but never accepted the chal 
lenge to come out. 

In the evening he could be seen edging 
from his seclusion with the approaching dusk 
until he was perched fairly in the door of his 
house; and when it seemed quite dark enough 
to venture out for the night, he would fare 
forth. In the morning the opposite process 
was to be observed. Going out early for my 
paper, I could see him perched in the door of 
his house things him; 


observing about 
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gradually withdrawing as the light increased 
until he was quite concealed from sight fo: 
the day.-GRaAnt ForEMAN, Muskogee, Okla 


The Carolina Wren and Tufted Tit- 
mouse at Jamestown, N. Y. 


Last May, I had the extraordinary good 
fortune to discover the nest of a Pileate: 
Woodpecker in a tall dead elm stub in th 
swampy woodland bordering — the 
Chada Koin Creek near Jamestown. Al 
though these large birds are becoming much 


low, 


more in evidence of late in this county, no 
nests have hitherto been reported. It was 
several days later, when making a visit to 
the nest, that I heard a clear, ringing song in 
the swamp. Several times the roundelay was 
repeated, resembling, to my ears, che-whor 
tel, che-whor-tel, che-whor-tel. A search for 
the singer of the song proved fruitless. On 
June 6, toward sunset, as I was returning 
from a partly successful photographic siege 
on the Pileated Woodpecker’s home, my ears 
were again greeted by the same beautiful 
notes, but although I followed the repeated 
calls until the hush of twilight fell, I could 
not catch a single glimpse of the singer. On 
the following afternoon (June 7), my luck 
changed, and I caught sight of a warm 
brown, Wren-like bird as it slipped over the 
top of a stump. Its large size, for a Wren, as 
well as the distinct line over its eye, which I 
observed to full advantage through my 4X 
glasses, left no room for doubt as to its 
identity as a Carolina Wren. 

On September 27, 1925, as I was reclining 
on the ground in a woods 6 miles southwest 


of Jamestown, I became aware of an unusual 


voice among the wave of Chickadees, 
Creepers, and Warblers that was passing at 
the time. My ears detected a distinct Peto, 
peto, so 1 jumped to my feet, all alert, for I 
had read that this was the call of the Tit 
mouse. It was not until I had searched for 
some time, that I first caught sight of the 
bird, but only for an instant. However, I 
knew that the small gray form with the 
perky topknot could be nothing but @ 
Titmouse. Among its numerous notes, in- 
cluding a husky Chickadee call, I found that 
its whistled, here-here-here-here was easiest to 
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imitate. It was not long before I had enticed 
it within 4 feet of me by imitating its call. 
Soon it became wise as to the source of the 
answers, and no amount of whistling would 
induce it to come back, so I followed it 
around. 

Something queer came over the birds all 
at once; the Warblers ceased lisping and 
silence reigned throughout the wood; the 
Titmouse, with a caterpillar in its claws, 
crouched motionless on a limb, and I ap 
proached to but little over arm’s reach from 
it. It was then that I found out the cause of 
all the silence. In the low saplings a Sharp 
shinned Hawk had alighted, attracted by my 
calls. In a moment it rose and flew straight 
toward me, then it swerved, having noticed 
me for the first time. 

he Titmouse has been seen twice before 
Rocer T. PErtTERSON, 


in this county. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


Misguided People That Captured Our 
Good Luck Owls 


lor forty years the American Barn Owls 
Strix pratincola) have more or less quietly 
and unobtrusively occupied the church 
steeples in Flushing, N. Y. They first built 
their nest in the Congregational steeple forty 
years ago, and recently, apparently through 
shortsightedness and ignorance of their value 
to the community, they were routed out of 
their ancestral home. 
rhese Owls were called Barn Owls, not 
because they lived in barns but because, 
when our ancestors came to this country, they 
found that this species of Owl resembled the 
European species that commonly nest in barns, 
but is sometimes found in ruined castles. 
When the late Langdon Gibson was an 
active boy in knickerbockers, he climbed to 
the top of the belfry of the Congregational 
Church steeple and brought me some of the 
* Barn Owls, as comical and curious 
crev'ures as one ever saw. These birds oc 
cupicd the same place many, many years. 
They are ratters, and all night long they 
hun! rats and mice while our cats are wasting 
their time caterwauling on the back fences. 
In \\¢ daytime these Owls sleep when our 
cats cre catching our native song-birds. 
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The American Barn Owl, known commonly 
to the country people as the Monkey-faced 
Owl, is looked upon as an omen of good luck. 
A blessing is supposed to fall upon the edifice 
Should the 
bubonic plague start in this neighborhood, 
The 


ones here in Flushing have been living on the 


where it takes up its abode 
the Barn Owl would be our best friend. 


rats which infest our meadows, and it is the 
rats that carry the germs and spread such 
diseases as the bubonic plague. 

These birds are from 15 to 20 inches long 
and have a spread of wings of about 45 
inches. They are beautiful in color, a tawny 
yellow above, more or less mixed with white 
or ashy hues, spreckled with black and other 
dark bands upon the wings and tail. They 
are blonde Owls—beneath the color varies 
from a silky white to a bright tawny hue and 
it is spotted with black spots. On the legs 
the feathers are very short and hair-like. The 
manner in which the feathers grow on the 
face and the little black eyes is the reason for 
their being called Monkey-faced Owls. The 
face is not round like that of other Owls, but 
triangular, with a point beneath the chin. 
The wings are long and, when folded, reach 
beyond the tail. A peculiarity of this bird is 
the fact that on the inner side of the middle 
claw of each foot is a comb-like edge similar 
to that possessed by Herons and Nighthawks. 
The Barn Owl is a comparatively rare bird in 
this neighborhood, and this particular family 
contains the only individuals recorded as 
breeding on Long Island. It is not common 
in northern Pennsylvania and is seldom seen 
anywhere by people because of its rarity and 
of its nocturnal habits. Usually, it migrates 
south in the winter from Pennsylvania and 
northern New York, but the Flushing birds 
remain with us all winter. It is a shame to 
disturb them. 

Gradually every wild thing of interest is 
being wiped out of existence. The next thing, 
some ignorant fool will be killing the Black- 
crowned Night Herons which still live in 
Flushing. Last season we had a Black Duck 
breeding in Flushing, and some law-breaker 
with a gun killed the old bird and twelve little 
orphan ducklings were peeping along one of 
our streets where they were discovered by 
Dr, Goubeaud, one of the few people who 
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really have love enough for wild creatures to 
go out of their way to do them a good turn. 
He reared the little ducklings, then gave 
them their liberty. The Owls have returned 
to the church and now (Nov. 10, 1925) occupy 
its tower.—DAn BEARD, Flushing, L.I.,N.Y. 


Cuckoo Acrobatics 


During the nesting-season, a pair of Black- 
billed Cuckoos was discovered perched on the 
topmost branches of a tree in a densely 
wooded tract. When first seen, the birds were 
silent and motionless. As they began their 
call-note of cow-cow, their tails began to move 
up and down in pump-handle fashion, as if to 


punctuate the call. It appeared as if the 
effort exerted in getting out the note cow 
caused the bird such exertion as to threaten 
its balance, and that this movement of the 
tail was to offset this effort. In the case of 
the female bird, the amount of motion was 
noticeably greater than that of the male 
bird. This would tend to support the theory 
that the tail is used to maintain the balance, 
as, in general, the female of the species is 
somewhat weaker physically. The call-notes 
of both birds seemed to have equal vigor, 
indicating 
required by both to produce the note which 


the same amount of exertion 
in the case of the weaker bird required 
greater balancing tactics to maintain the 
equilibrium.—SipnEY Eastwoon, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


A Spring Adventure 


The spring woods! How much they offer 
of beauty, fragrance, and renewal of hope! 
The forming leaves, scarcely large enough for 
motion in the perfume-laden air which moves 
through the tree-tops lazily, yet with a 
rustling of gladness, the heavy brown carpet 
of old leaves, pierced here and there by shoots 
of green, new life and verdure, venturing from 
its blankets, feeling 

The instinct within it which reaches and 

towers 

And groping blindly above it for light 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
The rich, dank smell of earth and decaying 
wood. The intricate network of lacy shadows 
thrown before you as a carpet, as the bright 
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sunlight filters through branches, leaflets, and 
tendrils, and spreads itself over the forest 
floor, traceries constantly changing and mor 
delicate than any handiwork of man. 

On an afternoon of such a spring day, I wa: 
strolling through one of my neighboring 
thickets, enjoying the observation of the mi 
gratory Warblers that, with the spring-time, 
bring so much of beauty and mystery as they 
journey from their winter haunts in South 
and Central America to the central and 
northern extremes of Canada and Alaska. 
Their variety and beauty of plumage, the 
elegance and grace of their motion as they 
flit from branch to branch, their certainty of 
purpose as they glean their hurried meal with 
no loss of time or motion, their happy bursts 
of song as though the heart was too full of 
joy and bubbled over as they worked—all 
are rich rewards to one who observes these 
little beauties, and their migratory routes 
and habits will give one much food for 
thought on the mystery of Who guides and 
directs, and why. 

Feeling my way cautiously with my 
glasses at my eyes, following the movements 
of a beautiful male Parula Warbler, I 
stepped over a fallen log that crossed my 
pathway, when, with a wailing cry, there 
fluttered from under my very feet a bundle 
of ruffled feathers, a female Partridge, one 
wing flapping helplessly, one leg, apparently 
broken, dragging as she struggled weakly to 
evade me. With a feeling of pity I reached 
forward to take her into my hand, perhaps to 
help repair what seemed the work of some 
careless hunter who had left a wounded bird 
to die. Her movements, however, kept her 
just beyond my reach. Again I moved 
forward, and again more quickly, but the 
results were the same. I hurried; so did the 
bird, until finally the knowledge came to me 
that I was being cleverly deceived and de- 
coyed. For, having led me several rods into 
the brush, Mother Partridge took to wing 
and sailed away gracefully a few rods ahead, 
alighting on a low limb in plain view. 

The joke was very clearly on me—the de- 
ception had been perfect. The useless wing 
flapping helplessly, the leg straight out 
behind and dragging on the ground, the 
pitiful wailing cry (like only one sound in my 
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experience—the weak wail of the new-born 
babe)—all united to force upon my mind the 
one fact—a wounded bird needed my help. 
\lthough I had read and known of this pro- 
tective instinct and had observed it in the 
Song Sparrow and the Sandpiper, her de- 
ception was so perfect that I followed where 
she led, her instinct dominating my actions 
until reason assumed control. 

Returning to the log, which, fortunately, 
I was able to find without much trouble, I 
determined to locate the nest. Knowing of 
the habits of the young Pheasants, I re- 
traced my steps with great care. Well under 
the log was the nest, sheltered thereby from 
wind and rain, and in coloring protected from 
observation by the similarity of the brown of 
leaves and decaying wood to the feathering 
of the mother bird. It was empty. A few 
broken shells remained to tell me that the 
young were hatched, though they were no- 
where visible. Surely old Mother Pheasant 
did not put on that ‘camouflage stunt’ for my 
amusement. She was protecting her young, 
and knowing they must be hiding near, | 
determined to find them. 

Beginning at one end of the log, I worked 
gradually along beside it, turning over every 
piece of bark, stick, and every sizable leaf as 
I progressed. At last my search was re- 
warded. Lifting a piece of bark about the 
size of a man’s hand, imagine my surprise 
and delight at finding on the under side a 
tiny Partridge chick. It seemed almost a 
part of the bark itself, with toes holding 
tightly to it and head, neck, and body held 
rigidly against it. Eyes closed, body crouched, 
the chick made no movement, gave no sign 

life as I looked it over. It was a little 

wn beauty with two stripes of darker 
n running parallel from the head to tail. 
who have seen a day-old bantam chick 
seen an almost exact duplicate of the 
ridge chick. My judgment was that it 
not over twenty-four hours old. To hide 
{ it had, apparently, seized hold upon the 
with its feet and tipped it over on top 
elf. 

1: took some little effort to pull the chick 

the bark. Not until I had it loose and 
y hands did it show signs of life or 
1. Immediately it gave its peeping 


sound and the mother Partridge, who had 
approached near, set up her wailing and flew 
in near me about as a mother hen would do, 
first showing fight, but at my least movement 
pretending injury. Not to be misled a 
second time, however, I continued my search 
and found three more little fellows similarly 
hidden—one under bark, two under leaves— 
identical in coloring and in action. 

On placing the young in the deserted nest, 
it was my privilege to observe the rapidity 
and skill with which the chicks hid them- 
selves. In fact, they disappeared so quickly 
that the eye was taxed to follow them. A 
little brown streak, the apparent fluttering 
of leaves, and nothing could be seen of the 
chicks. Their hiding was simple and effective, 
and usually underneath leaves or bark. As 
they ran they would seize upon the bark or 
leaf and turn it quickly over upon them- 
selves, remaining motionless no matter how 
In nearly every instance the 
hiding-place was far enough under edge of 
log or roots so that it would be difficult to 


near I came. 


step upon the chick. 

Secreting myself behind a stump, near 
enough, with my glasses, to have a good view 
of the log and nest, I determined to await 
further developments. Possibly half an hour 
passed before Mother Partridge, apparently 
satisfied, flew onto a low branch on a tree 
Perching there, she re- 
perhaps _ fifteen 
During this time I could neither 
see nor hear any sign of life or motion from 


just over the log. 
mained motionless for 


minutes. 


the chicks. Then, apparently satisfied that 
danger was past, Mother Partridge gave a 
low crooning sound, about like the sound a 
mother hen makes when her chicks gather 
under her wings. Only one little call, hardly 
audible where I was, but its effect was im- 
mediate. Watching closely, I saw leaves 
move and bark turn over, and the chicks 
appeared, eleven in all—and I had found only 
four. With a final glance all around, Mother 
Partridge hopped to the ground, and clucking 
to her brood and closely followed by them, 
she rounded the end of the log and was lost 
to my sight. 

Through what devious ways He cares for 
His own. The instinct in the mother bird, 
to conceal her nest by proper location and 
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coloring, and her fearlessness in decoying me 


from it, was more than matched by the 
cleverness of the day-old chicks in their swift 
concealment and patience in remaining con- 
cealed. Few experiences have given me a 
greater measure of pleasure and satisfaction 
and food for thought.—C. S. McGavern, 


Erie, Pa. 


Volubility of the Whip-poor-will 


Has the volubility of Whip-poor-wills ever 
been noted by your readers? Having become 
interested in the subject, from having heard 
some remarkable performances in years past, 
I was anxious to record another. So, one 
evening, as I heard a bird beginning, ap- 
parently with the intention of trying for a 
record, I began instinc tively to count. I 
counted 178 consecutive whip-poor-wills, the 
last eight very rapid, as if the bird were tired! 
This I deemed unusual until, at another place 
and in the early morning twilight, when the 
bird presumably was fresher, I heard no 
fewer than 450 whip-poor-wills, with only 
very short pauses between, or no pauses at 
all, and the bird showed little or no signs of 
fatigue at any stage of the performance. 
Joun Overton Stancuirr, New York, N.Y. 


The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
about New York City 


The past fall seems to have been char 
acterized by a pretty general southerly in- 
vasion of the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 
They were reported rather extensively from 
parts of New England, and it seems as though 
at least a the 
flight reached the vic inity of New York City. 
192s, Mr. Allan Cruick 
shank saw an adult male Arctic Woodpecker, 


few stragglers from main 


On October 10, 


and possibly two other individuals of the 
same species, during the first snow of the 
season, at Van Cortlandt Park, in the Bronx 
region. 

On December 9, the writer observed a 
female of the species busily engaged in 
chiseling the bark off a dead hemlock in the 
Bronx Botanical Garden. There was, of 
course, no question about the identification, 


and it is, perhaps. of interest to add that, 
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probably not a stone’s-throw from the spo! 
where the present individual was found, : 
female of the same species was discovered ii 
mid-October, 1923, and she remained for ; 
week. 

On January 10, of this year, Mr. F. Landis 
a thoroughly competent observer, saw 4 
female Arctic Woodpecker under very favor 
able conditions in the Bronx Botanica! 
Gardens, at some distance from the place at 
which our bird was observed. 

On the morning of February 6, Mr. R 
Kuerzi and the writer, while following up a 
strange bird-note, happened upon another, or 
possibly same, female Woodpecker, earlier 
mentioned. This bird was under observation 
for over twenty minutes, in excellent light, 
and was, of course, above suspicion, The 
particular dead hemlock on which this bird 
was working was not heavily ‘peeled.’ 

It is, perhaps, only reasonable to suppose 
that the three records referring to female 
Woodpeckers merely indicate a wintering 
individual. But when one considers that 
these birds have quite a nomadic reputation, 
especially in these parts, and also that we 
have visited the Garden at frequent intervals, 
to examine the rather few dead conifers there, 
and have seen the species at quite long inter- 
vals, some doubt is thrown on such a theory. 
From what we have seen of the species, they 
are vigorous in their attacks of dead conifers, 
and their presence can usually be determined, 
by the condition of such trees. However, the 
dead hemlocks in the park show little evi 
dence of their being worked, and it seems 
unlikely that one bird could have gleaned an 
existence for about two months without the 
trees evidencing the fact, more or less. Our 
is that the records of female Wood 
peckers under discussion, represent a wander 
ing bird, or perhaps different individuals in 
each case, that are foraging about from place 
to place. However, this is merely a matter of 


idea 


speculation. 


The species has been observed on four oc- 
In addi- 


casions since October, in the Bronx. 
tion, two birds (male and female) were seen 
in the Bronx Botanical Garden October 14 
to 20, 1923, and there are two records of their 
appearance in the Bronx prior to 1915.— 
Joun F. Kuerzi, Bronx, New York City. 
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This winter, the Robin is mentioned in 
almost every season report, from coast to 
coast. Much remains to be learned about 
the winter distribution and ‘migrations’ of 
familiar North bird. 


Doubtless, considerable information on the 


this most American 
subject could be gleaned from study of data 
in the back pages of Brrp-Lore. 

Christmas _ Bird 
Census (published in the February issue) 


Contributors to the 


have requested that the following corrections 
be made in their published reports: San 
Diego, Calif.: “Audubon Warbler and Coast 
Bush-tit were omitted from the typed list 
that we sent you. On our field-notes we had 
30 of the latter re 
Abbott. Winthrop, 
lowa (p. 46): “at the start temperature was 


322 of the former and 
corded.”’—Clinton G. 
10 degrees below zero and at return it was 
5 degrees below zero.’’—Fred J. Pierce and 
Vance Allyn 
Boston ReGion.—-It was prognosticated 
that the passing winter would be a very 
According to the bark of the 
trees, the pelts of fur-bearing animals 


severe one, 


whatever the signs are that weather-prophets 
read—we were to have what New York Life 
called, editorially, the “Ursa Major of all 

nters.” We had had 


with little snow, so the law of averages was 


two mild winters 
But through 


lecember and January the weather con 


the side of the prophets. 


ied warm in the main, and little snow 
e till late in January and early February, 
n four storms piled up 26 inches of snow 
small total for this time of year. Now 
days are lengthening and the sun is 
ing its way with the snow. 
rds were here in very small numbers 
Of the regular 
Goldfinch may be 
tioned as being rather conspicuous in 
fa. sized flocks. 
bi 's, I have seen but 


ing the dead of winter. 
er residents, the 


Of the uncommon winter 
two, a Bronzed 


Grackle and 3 Red-bellied Nuthatches, both 
rather rare here as wintering species. Even- 
ing Grosbeaks came late (early February) 
and have been represented since by small 
scattered flocks. Just now (mid-February) 
there is a decided increase in the number of 
Tree Sparrows, a change so marked from 
midwinter conditions as to lead one to 
suspect the beginning of an early migration 
of a northern species. 

Here, in Lexington, at an elevation of 250 
miles back from 
northern Massachusetts, we expect, if we are 
much in the field during the last part of 
January, to note an influx of Robins. As a 
strictly wintering bird, the Robin is very rare 
in the town, although it winters here and 


feet, 11 the seacoast of 


there at sea-level not far away. These winter 
Robins arrive in flocks of 50 or more gen- 
erally, and give the appearance in the field of 
large size and vigorous constitution. They 
are all, or nearly all, males. They frequent 
the countryside and the 
roving about restlessly, 


cedar pastures 
edges of woodland 
and rarely come to our dooryards, even when 
the country is snowbound. They give an 
impression of wildness, much as the Robins 
do which we find breeding in the woods of 
northern New Hampshire, and lack the 
domesticity of our garden birds. 

This year, although the Robins arrived 
at the regular time (last week of January) 
they were not collected in flocks of usual 
size, but were scattered over the country as 
the Evening Grosbeaks were. Single birds, 
or two or three together, visited the vicinity 
of houses more frequently than I have ever 
known winter Robins to do, and were tamer 
than I have ever seen them at this season. 
Dull-plumaged birds, presumably females, 
were noted among them. 

I mention these facts, indicating a de- 
parture from normal behavior, for comparison 
with reports of the birds in New York - 
Winsor M. Ty er, Lexington, Mass. 
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New York Recion.—A bitter cold day 
or two after Christmas, when many persons 
had planned their annual bird census, sealed 
fresh and coastal waters with ice. It was a 
winter for skating, but January was rather 
open, with only an occasional flurry of snow, 
no lasting cold, and a week’s thaw following 
the middle of the month. Then came a 
heavy snowstorm on February 3 and 4, cold 
weather, another snowstorm February 9 and 
10. Winter prevailed until the 14th, when, at 
this writing, a thaw has set in, followed by rain. 

The Bronx County Bird Club reports the 
Woodpecker the 


Arctic occasionally in 


Bronx section; also 3 Redpolls there after the 


snow came. R. H. Howland found the 
Arctic Woodpecker at Montclair, N. J., on 
February 11. The Goshawk is reported from 
Westchester County in January, last Janu- 
ary 23, New Rochelle (R. R. Coles); and 
from Douglaston, Long Island, January 29, 
an adult at bird 
thought to be the same species (L. Walker). 

A Laughing Gull at Belmar, N. J., Janu- 
ary 8 (H. Thurston), seems to be the first 
record of that species potentially wintering 
in the outskirts of the New York Region. 
Among wintering casuals reported are a 
Clapper Rail, Long Island, 
January 10 (H. F. Stone); a King Rail, picked 
up dead, Hunt’s Point salt marsh, February 
1 (J. F. Kuerzi); 2 Grackles at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., December 18 until January 7 (L. 
According to the records of the 


close range and second 


Lawrence, 


Quindry). 
Bronx County Bird Club, 2 or 3 Fox Spar- 
rows are wintering in the Bronx section, and 
on January 2 the unmistakable notes of the 
Fish Crow were heard at Pelham, probably 
very rare there in winter though common 
just across the Sound on Long Island. Other 
are an Warbler, 
Inwood, Bronx section, January 20 (A. 
Cruickshank); a Catbird January 23, Brook- 
lyn Botanic Gardens (Miss Farida Wiley); 3 
Cowbirds at Baldwin, Long Island, February 
ro (K. W. Baasch), a Cowbird, February 6, 
Red-winged Blackbird, 
Bronx section (Bronx 


records Orange-crowned 


male and female 
February 7 in the 
County Bird Club), were, perhaps, spring 
vagrants, perhaps wintering individuals 
forced to move by heavy snow; a drake 
Gadwall, very satisfactorily observed on the 
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ice at Rye Lake, N. Y., with Black Duck 
(R. R. Coles) 
any season. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
winter was the movement of Robins follow 
ing the January thaw. The writer had con 
sidered this species, though it 
regularly more or less in flocks in southern 
New England, and scattering birds in 
northern New Jersey to be purely casual 
between January 1o and February 10 on the 
plain of south and middle Long Island. Its 
southward migration there, as in 1924 
extended late, into the first of January. The 
last records for the late fall movement that 
come to hand are a flock at Mastic, January 
2; one bird seen December 31, and another 
reported January 2, Garden City. 

As regards a_ considerable 
Robins in late January in those sections where 
a few birds are legitimate in winter, various 
observers noticed same on the Sunday of 
January 24, as follows: Moravian Cemetery, 
Staten Island, increase from a few to 7 
(C. Striker); FE ‘zabeth, N. J., flock of 5: 
(C. A. Urner) “lasinfield, N. J., flock o 
about 50 (C. Sh =m atad others); Montclair 
village, N. J.,« calling «nd acting like a 
spring bird (R. . Howland). A flock was 
observed in the Brodslvn Botanic Gardens, 
January 23 (Miss Wiley); at Orient, Long 
Island, Robins wintered in some numbers, 
noted as most numerous on January 19 (R. 
Latham). Robins were unusually numerous 
in Westchester County after January 15 
(R. R. Coles). At New Rochelle we have the 
following record from L. Quindry: 1 (sing- 
ing), January 19; 20, January 23; 7, (driving 
south before wind), February 4; 
20, February 9; 2, February 11; at Pelham 
Bay Park and vicinity (same observer), 3, 
January 21; 200 (driving southward before a 
cold northwest wind), January 22; 1, Janu- 
ary 30. In the Bronx section, the peak of a 
wave of Robins came between January 22 
and 23; Kuerzi and Cruickshank found them 
in the largest numbers January 23, a day 
later and some miles south of the large 
numbers observed by Quindry. After Jan- 
uary 24 there was a decided drop in their 
numbers until February 13, when a flock of 
20 was observed (Bronx County Bird Club), 


one of our rarest Ducks at 


winter: 


increase of 


strong 
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On the New Jersey coast, just south of our 
region, there was a decided increase in Robins 
by January 31 over those that had been 


present December 27 (Urner, Griscom, and - 


others) but, unfortunately, we cannot place 
its date exactly. 

Now as to the Long Island plain. On 
January 23 or 24, a flock was observed at 
Hewlett (G. McCaffrey). At Baldwin, at 
least 3 were noted January 22; 2 or 3 about 
» miles away on January 24; 2 birds singly 
At Garden City, 
Robins were reported January 30, 2 observed 


on February 7 (Baasch). 


by the writer January 31, and from 1 to 3 
scattering birds present, seen, or reported 
frequently, to date (February 14), having 
apparently faced and weathered the condi- 
tions of heavy snow successfully. A Robin 
in St. Nicholas Park, New York City, 
February 9 (F. E. Watson), was doubtless a 
migrant. 

Obviously, there was a phenomenal Robin 
movement in late January, which has the 
true vernal 


appearance of a migration, 


nuary thaw 


induced by the pronoupend 
which immediately prec it. On the 
- 


other hand, in our nort sector, south- 
blasts which 


tictually observed. 


ward movement before \ 


followed the thaw was 
There were, very likely, Robins enough 
wintering to the north and east to have ac- 
counted for the concentration near New 
York City, which the writer is, 


more inclined to interpret as the damming 


however, 


back of a considerable northward flight. As 
further speculation, it may be noted that in 
i925 the winter broke in the beginning of 
lebruary, and such Robins as took advan- 
of this break would have benefited by 
early start, and the same lot of birds 
aps been the more ready to gamble on 
January thaw in 1926, only to be met by 
snowstorms of February 4 and to. 
exceedingly interesting banded Junco 
84691) has been recovered in the New 
region, at Demarest, N. J., January 9 
». Bowdish). This bird, banded by Mr. 
Mrs. Frank W. Commons, at Crystal 
Minn. (near Minneapolis), October 13, 
is the first of a great many transient 
they have banded to be heard from 
It suggests a sometimes diagonal mi- 
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gration to the Atlantic Coast for birds that 
would have been supposed to travel regularly 
up and down the Mississippi Valley.—J. T. 
NicHois, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The period just 
passed has been one of about normal weather 
conditions, with rain and snowstorms of fre- 
quent occurrence during January. A _ 1o- 
inch snow February 9 and 1o was the heaviest 
of the winter. February 14 a freak thunder- 
storm occurred. 

A letter from Mr. Urner records 86 species 
seen by six observers around Barnegat Bay, 
N. J., November 29. The list included 4 
Jaegers (Parasitic?), 6 Kittiwakes, 1 Caspian 
Tern, 400 Canvasbacks, 6 Buffleheads, 
25,000 Brant, 1 Bittern, 10 Sanderlings, 1 
Rough-legged Hawk, 1,500 Siskins, 1 Ipswich 
Sparrow, 1 Mockingbird, 2 Thrashers. At 
this point, on January 31, the most inter 
esting feature was the evidence of a northern 
movement of some of the early migrants; 
Robins much more numerous than in No- 
vember and December; Red-winged Black- 
birds in increased numbers; 25 Purple 
Grackles. A friend of Mr. Urner’s informed 
him that he estimated the number of Canada 
Geese seen on January 26 as 10,000. 

Mr. Marburger reports that few birds of 
interest have been noted about Lancaster, 
Pa. At Cocalico Creek, above Denver, Pa., 
December 19, Chickadees very numerous, 
Tufted Titmouse and Carolina Wren (both 
rather unusual in the interior of the county), 
several Mourning Doves; January 3, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet and Meadowlark; January 
10, Robin and Field Sparrow; January 30, 
20 Robins. From the New Jersey Coast, Mr. 
Marburger sends records of Snow Buntings 
and Horned Larks at Brigantine, December 
30; Tree Swallow, Cape May, January 17. 

Messrs. Gaede and Yoder found a Brown 
Thrasher at Cape May, December 27. 
Robins were noted at National Park, 
Gloucester County, N. J., January 17; Blue- 
birds at Westmont, N. J., January 24. Long- 
eared Owls which have always been found in 
a certain pine grove near Gloucester, N. J., 
for the past ten winters, are absent this year. 
The large Hawks (mostly Red-tailed) which 
frequent the lowland along the Delaware 
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River appear to be much less numerous than 
formerly. No doubt the senseless persecution 
of all Hawks and all Owls by sporting or- 
ganizations and by the farmers is approaching 
the desired result from their standpoint 

But the 
growing army of nature-lovers who look upon 


utter extermination. what about 
a Hawk as a thing of beauty, as a source of 


real interest to them? Is theirs to be the 
voice crying in the wilderness? One Charles 
Kirby, of Mullica Hill, N. J., was so proud 
of the fact that he had killed 18 large ‘Chicken 
Hawks’ this winter that he had his picture 
in a local paper holding up two of the Hawks 
Red-tails 


Hawks had been caught by means of s.eel 


(plainly for inspection. These 
traps. What sportsmanship! 

Birds always seem to be more plentiful 
after a heavy snow. Twenty species were 
seen on February 12 during a two-hour walk 
along the Cooper River between Haddon 
field and Westmont, N. J. Without 
half this have 
Robins, Bluebirds, Pipits, Song Spar 


snow, 


about number would been 
seen. 
rows, and a Winter Wren were found feeding 
on the bed of the Haddonfield Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant. When the water spurted over 
the bed, the birds, including the Pipits, all 
took 


they went 


to the trees. When the water ceased 


back. 


Bluebirds sitting together presented a most 


Three Pipits and four 


unusual sight. 

Blue Jays are unusually abundant this 
winter, four or five being seen on most any 
trip.— JULIAN K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


This district has 


been experiencing a period of winter weather 


PITTSBURGH REGION. 


that is more severe than usual. The tem 
perature range during the period has run all 
below zero, the last of De 
the middle of 
With these extremes of tempera 
The 


month of January has been one series of 


the way from 6 
cember, to 65° above, in 
January 
ture has come abnormal snowfall. 
snowstorms after another, with 3 to 6 inches 
of snow falling each time. At present, the 
middle of February, the snows have turned 
to rains with temperatures around freezing. 

Bird-lovers about Pittsburgh took part in 
the Christmas Census to a greater extent 


than in previous years. Ten parties were out. 
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From their records the local Audubon So 
ciety compiled a composite list of 31 species 
which were seen within a radius of 25 miles 
of the city. This list includes—Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk 
Barn Owl, Screech Owl, Belted Kingfisher, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Flicker, Phoebe 
Blue Jay, Crow, Starling, Goldfinch, Tre 
Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, Song Sparrow 
Towhee, Cardinal, Brown Thrasher, Carolina 
Wren, Winter Wren, Brown Creeper, White 
breasted Nuthatch, Tufted Titmouse, Chick 
adee, and Golden-crowned Kinglet 

The Phoebe, a solitary individual, was 
seen at Deer Creek, near Harmarville, on 
December 27, and again on January 1, by 
Mr. P. F. 
dividual did not appear hungry and seemed 
to be getting food from the ground. It looked 
fat and healthy. On this same date, 2 Red 
headed Woodpeckers were recorded at this 
This is the first 


Downy 


Squier, who states that this in 


locality by this observer. 
time that this species has been observed at 
this locality in winter. On January 3, at the 
same locality, O. C. Reiter recorded 4 of 
them. They were found on a hillside having 
a southern exposure. It is thought that these 
observations are of strays, as no one in this 
section has recorded this species before at 
this time of year. Mr. Reiter also found 3 
Mourning Doves at this same place along 
with the 
Among the other species that he saw on this 
Kinglet, Slate 
Nuthatch, 
Tree 


usual list of winter residents. 
trip, are Golden-crowned 
White-breasted 
Hawk, 


colored Junco, 


Cardinal, Red-tailed and 
Sparrow. 

An apparent scarcity of Juncos in the 
district has been noted previously. William 
C. Grimm reports that, at Slack Hollow, 


south of Pittsburgh, a few were seen on 


January 1, 16, and 23, and none since. It 


appears that these birds have only been here 
this winter in a few isolated flocks and in the 
wilder portions of the country. W. E. C. 
Todd reports them in usual abundance along 
Raccoon Creek, near Monaca, on December 
26, and Miss Helen Blair makes a similar 
report from Thompsonville on the following 
day. They have also been seen in fair abun- 
dance at Deer Creek. Other observers visit- 
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ing various places throughout this region do 
not have them on their lists at all or else 
record one or two only. 

The Cardinals are 
heing particularly plentiful about feeding- 
stations and also in open country in all 


here in abundance, 


directions. Other varieties that have been 


abundant about the feeding-stations are 
Chickadees, Tree Sparrows, Downy Wood 
peckers, Song Sparrows, and Bob-whites. 

The first record of the Robin comes from 
Mr. Barnes who saw it on January 7 at his 
feeding-station in Frick Woods. Mr. Squier 
found this species at Deer Creek on Feb- 
ruary 7. His list for that day and locality 
includes: Bob-white 24, Brown Creeper 3, 
licker 1, Slate-colored Junco 35, Prairie 
Horned Lark 30, Carolina Wren 1, Winter 
Wren 2, Red-headed Woodpecker 8, Tree 
Sparrow 70, Song Sparrow 6, Tufted Tit- 
mouse 15, and Goldfinch 2. 

At Ridgway, in Elk County, Miss Eliza- 
beth Alsop reports the following species as 
resident there this winter: Blue Jay, Tree 
Sparrow, Chickadee, Starling, Downy Wood 
pecker, and Ruffed Grouse. She records that 
the Robin has been seen at that point on 
January 6, 14, 15, and 27. This species was 
also seen at Johnsonburg on January 18 and 

1, and at New Castle on January 18. 

On February 12, at Slack Hollow, Mr. 
Grimm observed the following: Downy 
Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Song Spar 
White 
Brown Creeper, and 
Sipney K. Bast 


row (singing), Cardinal (singing), 
breasted Nuthatch, 
l; I capped Chic kadee. 
», Piltsburgh, Pa. 
VASHINGTON REGION, —Just as last winter, 
uutstanding feature of bird-life about 
hington during the months of December, 
and January, 1926, was the abundance 
tter-birds, particularly Ducks, on the 
nac River. Not only was there a con 
ble number of species represented, but 
nes large numbers of individuals were 
it. The following species were ob 
River, within 40 
of Washington: Canvasback, 
Duck, Greater Scaup Duck, Black 
Mallard, Red-head, Pintail, Baldpate, 
in Golden-eye, Ruddy Duck, Ring- 


down the Potomac 


Lesser 


necked Duck, Bufflehead, Green-winged Teal, 
American Merganser, Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, Hooded Merganser, Canada Goose, 
and Whistling Swan. In the lower Potomac 
and in Chesapeake Bay, additional species 
reported were the White-winged Scoter, Old- 
Squaw, and Brant. 

For most of the notes regarding the wild 
fowl during this period we are indebted to 
Capt. Moody Creighton, who was almost 
continuously on the river. The Ducks and 
Geese their feeding- 
grounds along the river, and, as in previous 
years, the great concentration of individuals 
occurred at certain points which could be 
almost invariably anticipated. The numbers 
of birds, so far as possible to ascertain from 


frequented regular 


careful estimates made each day, were some- 
what greater than last winter. Up to the last 
of January, the largest number observed in 
any one day was on November 26, when 
about 187,000 Ducks, 700 Canada Geese, 
and 20,000 American Coots were seen on the 
Potomac River. During the following week, 
these numbers greatly decreased, but slightly 
increased by when 122,000 
Ducks and 10,000 Coots were Bad 
weather conditions, particularly ice in the 
river, reduced these numbers steadily during 
December and until January 19, when there 
were only approximately 50,000 birds present 
in the same A few days later, on 
January 22, the number had risen to 142,000, 
but another cold wave, which nearly closed 
the river with ice, again reduced the numbers 


December 7, 
seen. 


area. 


to something like 75,000 by the last of 
January. These fluctuations in numbers are, 
of course, to be expected, since the extensive, 
more or less shallow, feeding-grounds of the 
Potomac River are the first portions to be 
covered with ice, and while considerable 
numbers of birds remain in the open channels, 
where they are constantly disturbed by pass 
ing vessels, yet the larger flocks seem to leave 
the river, apparently for Chesapeake Bay, 
or they go, possibly, even farther south. Of 
the species present during the period under 
consideration, the Canvasback was by far 
the most numerous, and next to this were the 
Black Duck and the two species of Scaup. 
None of the other species approached these 
four in numbers. 
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The greatest fluctuation in numbers oc- 
curred in the Canvasback, while the numbers 
of the Black Duck remained more or less the 
same throughout the period. The two Scaup 
Ducks, which were abundant during the 
latter part of November and December, 
steadily decreased in numbers up to the 
latter part of January; and there was more 
or less fluctuation in the and 
numbers of the other species. The Red-head 


presence 


was fairly well represented up to the end of 
the first week in December, after which it 
was very scarce in the river. The Canada 
Goose continued in greater or less numbers 
all through the period, although the highest 
number seen on any one day was 1,000, on 
January 22. The Whistling Swan, which for 
a number of years past has wintered on the 
Potomac some 40 miles below Washington, 
was present in somewhat reduced numbers 
this year, and remained for the most part 
considerably lower down the Potomac, in the 
Colonial 


neighborhood of Beach, about 60 


miles from the city. The American Coot, 
which was very abundant in November and 


early in December, disappeared entirely after 


the latter part of December, the latest date 
reported being December 20, which is one 


day beyond its previously latest record of 
December 19, 1920. 

A good idea of the relative numbers of birds 
in the river can be obtained from the follow- 
ing list of species seen by Capt. Creighton 
on November 26, when the greatest number 
of individuals and species were present: 
Canvasback, 150,000; Black and Mallard 
Ducks, 15,000; Lesser and Greater Scaup, 
10,000; Red-head, Duck, 
5,000; Baldpate, 2,000; Pintail, 300; Green- 
winged Teal, 64; American Golden-eye, 60; 


5,000; Ruddy 


Red-breasted Merganser, 50; Bufflehead, 50; 
Ring-necked Duck, 12; Canada Goose, 709; 
Whistling Swan, 36; American Coot, 20,000. 

The Pied-Billed Grebe, which disappears 
usually in October or early November, and 
which has never previously remained beyond 
November 8, on which date it was seen in 
1920, was observed to the number of 4 indi- 
viduals by William Howard Ball, at Villa, 
Va., on November 27. 

Although the regular northern birds, in- 
cluding the Red-breasted Nuthatch, have 
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been present this winter, no very unusual! 
occurrences have come to our attention. A 
considerable flock of Horned Larks, includ 
ing probably both the Shore Lark and the 
Prairie Horned Lark, was seen near Washing- 
ton on January 27 by Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart; and flocks of Tree Sparrows were 
noted by William Howard Ball near New 
Alexandria, Va., on January 22, and at Chevy 
Chase, Md., on January 23. 

The Brazilian Cardinal which has _ in- 
habited the grounds of the Department oi 
Agriculture all winter, continued regularly to 
visit the vicinity of the building occupied by 
the Bureau of Entomology, where it has been 
regularly fed by Dr. T. E. Snyder and others. 
It continues to associate with the numerous 
English Sparrows in this place, and is still 
Its identity has 
long 


to be readily approached. 
the 
crested species (Paroaria cucullata), so often 


been determined as common 
seen in cages. 

Although the weather has been fully as 
cold as normal, American Robins have been 
of rather frequent occurrence 
about Washington. They were reported by 
various observers all through the month of 
January, and Capt. Moody Creighton found 
them abundant about Fort Hunt and at other 
points along the shores of the Potomac River 
Likewise, 


unusually 


below Washington on the 27th. 
Purple Grackles were observed from time to 
time in small numbers throughout the month 
of January. The Mourning Dove, too, was 
seen on January 3 and 10 at Chevy Chase 
Lake by William Howard Ball, and on 
January 16 at Dyke, Va., by Miss Katharine 
H. Stuart. 

Very little bird-song was heard during the 
month of January, the Tufted Titmouse and 
the Carolina Chickadee furnishing practically 
all the bird music. 

The European Starling has continued its 
rapid increase in numbers during the present 
winter, and is to be seen roosting in large 
numbers at various points in the city chiefly 
about buildings. The flock that last winter 
occupied the tall steeple of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at C Street and 
John Marshall Place, is still present and can 
be seen every day. 

Miss Vera Lawrence, who lives in Ana- 
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costia, D. C., has, like several other bird- 
lovers, had much success in attracting birds 
to her feeding-shelf during the present winter. 
She is regularly visited by Cardinals, White- 
throated Sparrows, Carolina Chickadees, 
Carolina Wrens, Downy Woodpeckers, Juncos, 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Tufted Titmice, 
and Blue Jays. Since, however, there has 
been but a single snowstorm of consequence 
during the months of December and Jan- 
uary, the small birds have had a much better 
opportunity to obtain food, and they have 
not had, as yet, so much need as last winter 
for artificial feeding —Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 

PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) ReEGIon.—Abun- 
dant rainfall and unusually cold weather 


The ex- 


have characterized this period. 


tremely low temperature of 19° was recorded 
in the city on December 28. Normally mild 


weather since February 1 has brought out 
flowers and leaf-buds on many trees and 
plants. 

In spite of the low temperatures here and 
the severe cold throughout the North, only 
one cold-weather species has been noted: a 
small flock of Slate-colored Juncos, the only 
ones I have seen since 1921, appeared on 

The Wilson’s 
earlier in the still 
persists although torrential rains have filled 
all of the ponds to overflowing. Other species 


February 12. scarcity of 


Snipe, noted winter, 


that have been positively rare instead of 
common are the Killdeer and the House Wren 
his period links the last of the fall mi- 
gration with the first of the spring. The 
Waxwing, a winter visitant, was first seen 
on December 22 (equaling my previous 
earliest record), and the first Purple Martin, 
a summer resident, was reported by Ralph 
Merrill on February 13 (one day earlier than 
last year and notably earlier than usual). 
outstanding interest are: An 
't male Marsh Hawk, the only one I have 
seen in this region, December 25; a 
of 10 Wood Ducks, January 2; a Wood- 
the only one I have ever seen here, 
iry 17; an Ovenbird, my second winter 
d during ten years’ residence, February 
nd two Ruddy Ducks, February 14. A 
Lesser Scaup was killed by striking the 


Items of 
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Pensacola lighthouse at about 10 P.M. on 
February 2. Since the night was clear and 
almost windless, this casualty is inexplicable. 

Signs of spring are not wanting. Cardinals 
and Bluebirds are gorgeous in their fresh 
colors. A number of species are in song. 
Meadowlarks, Tufted Titmice, and Pine 
Warblers have been heard occasionally on 
warm days throughout the winter. The 
Carolina Wren has been heard almost daily, 
even on the coldest days. The song of the 
Cardinal was first heard on December 27, 
Red-winged Blackbird and Southern Yellow- 
throat on February 12, and Mockingbird on 
February 14. 

An early morning trip on February 12 to 
the great swamp of the Escambia River, 
while it did not yield any unusual returns, 
was interesting as being typical of this 
region at this season. First, a clear sky, a 
misty river, a dark mass of swamp, and— 
absolute silence. A Red-bellied Woodpecker 
sounded the reveille on a dead cypress across 
the river. A Cardinal on the edge of the 
swamp whistled his matins. A Carolina 
Wren far downstream took up the refrain. 
From the trees on the high bank, a Blue Jay 
screamed and another answered him. Sil- 
houetted against the glowing east, a great 
Ward’s Heron flapped slowly to—or from— 
his feeding-grounds. <A flock of Robins, 
chuckling and chattering, set out on their 
day’s foraging. From a dense thicket on the 
dry ground came the low-toned cluck of a 
Hermit Thrush, the harsh ‘kissing’ note of a 
Brown Thrasher, and the metallic chirps of a 
half a dozen White-throated Sparrows. A 
whistling of wings marked the passage of a 
gorgeous Wood Duck. Far back in the 
swamp a Pileated Woodpecker woke the 
echoes with his drumming. With the rising 
of the sun, the whole world seemed alive with 
birds—dozens of Myrtle Warblers chirped 
from a tangle of vines; a band of Cedar Wax- 
wings flying in close formation, passed over- 
head; 3 Carolina Chickadees led a motley 
company of Tufted Titmice, Ruby-crowned 
and Golden-crowned Kinglets, and Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers on an endless tour of explora- 
tion; an Orange-crowned Warbler came out 
of the dense growth to see what it was all 
about; a Belted Kingfisher left his night’s 
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lodging and rattled noisily up a side creek; 
Turkey ‘Buzzards’ and Black Vultures 
circled against a cloudless sky; and a single 
Florida Red-shouldered Hawk wheeled and 
screamed in the clear air. From the open pine 
woods on the high bank came the song of the 
Meadowlark and the trill of the Pine War 
Bluebirds whistled, 

Nuthatch 
approval of the weather. A rising column of 


bler. and a Brown 


headed nasally expressed his 


smoke from a burning charcoal bed up 
stream attracted a couple of Sparrow Hawks. 
\ flock of Crows passed over on their way to 
Gold 


finches twittered near at hand. From a strip 


some newly plowed land. A dozen 
of marsh bordering the swamp came the 
hoarse chirp of a Southern Yellowthroat. 
And so on, and so on as long as we choose to 
stay in this favored spot. Nothing startling, 
nothing spectacular, but just the common 
everyday happenings that bring a deep satis 
faction to the lover of the out-of-doors. 
Francis M. Weston, U. S. 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Naval Air 


ReGiIon.—The 
season began in a mild fashion, with the 


OBERLIN (OHIO winter 


weather, on the whole, not very extreme. 
However, on December 21, it turned cold, 
and snow fell on the 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
The last few days of the year were generally 
bright and clear but too cold for thawing. 
January 5 was a very springlike day, and the 
last of the December snow largely disap- 
peared on this date. Within the next few 
days, snow fell again, and since then the 
ground has more or less been continuously 
covered. The several thaws during January 
and February up to date have been scattered 
so that they have been unable to clear the 
ground to any great extent or for any ex- 
tended length of time. 


frequent and have easily counterbalanced the 


Snows have been 
work of the sun. January 18 was another 
springlike day with the thermometer register- 
ing as high as 53°. A very severe blizzard 
came the night of the 28th. By morning the 
mercury had fallen to —10° at Oberlin, while 
at other localities in northern Ohio it went 
even lower. However, by evening, the tem- 
perature was again up in the 20’s, and the 


next day it went to 50°. Rain came on the 
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31st, but conditions soon returned to those 
of winter. Since then there have been thaws, 
as on February 6, but nothing producing very 
noticeable effects. 

Reports from North Bristol, ‘Trumbull 
County, in the northeastern part of the state 
(Marcia B. Clay), and from Wooster, Wayne 
County, which is about 40 miles south south 
east of Oberlin (James Stevenson), together 
with a few records for the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of January from the Grand Reservoir 
region at Celina in the middle western part 
of the state (J. S., R. Riley), makes several! 
interesting comparisons possible concerning 
the 
common birds. 


winter distribution of some of our 

The Robin has been fairly scarce this 
winter at Oberlin, although one or two have 
been seen occasionally. November 13 was 
our last date for migrants. At North Bristol 
they have been absent since November 8, 
which is an unusual condition. However, at 
Wooster, they were reported common, and 
at Celina 15 were seen in one day. 

Although the Red-headed 
Woodpeckers around Oberlin has been very 
limited this winter, being found only in the 
woods, they have been quite common at 


number of 


Wooster; 25 birds were counted on one hike 


alone. 

Brown Creepers have been largely absent 
from the Oberlin and North Bristol regions, 
although it is probable that a few could have 
been found in protected ravines. At Wooster 
they have been “not uncommon.” 

At Oberlin and Wooster only a few Flickers 
have been wintering, but at Celina they have 
been more common. An unusual sight of 
16 birds in one tree was obtained by the 
observers there. 

Cedar Waxwings made their appearance 
at North Bristol on January 23, at Oberlin 
on January 25, and at Wooster on January 
30. The appearance of this bird at these three 
separated stations within a period of seven 
days seems to point to a fairly general move- 
ment of the species at this time into the 
northeastern and north-central parts of the 
state. 

In our experience, the finding of the Prairie 
Horned Lark in the vicinity of Oberlin is a 
very unusual occurrence before the first part 
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of February. None have been reported this 
year at all. However, a few miles south, 
between Wooster and Celina, “hundreds” of 
representatives of this species were found 
during the latter part of January. These 
birds will doubtless begin to move north 
with the first open weather and will then be 
found at Oberlin. Usually the appearance of 
the Prairie Horned Lark in the Oberlin 
region is the first sign that we have looking 
forward to the general northward movement 
of birds. 

Several Ducks and Geese were seen at the 
Grand Reservoir on January 28 and 29. 
lhese included the Merganser, Black Duck, 
Mallard, Golden-eye, and Canada Goose. 
Four Bald Eagles were seen on the ice, and a 
Marsh Hawk was also noted. The Crow was 
abundant. 

Other records for the Wooster region are 
Long-eared Owl, January 8; Field Sparrow, 
Meadowlark, January 17; 
Short-eared Owl, January 20, and Rough 
All of these are 


January 10; 


legged Hawk, February 6. 
notable records, although all of them may be 
expected during the winter, except, possibly, 
the Field Sparrow which is quite unusual. 

\ Wilson Snipe was seen at North Bristol 
as late as December 30 and 31. The bird was 
noted in a small ravine at the bottom of 
which ran an open shallow stream, and was 
kept under constant observation for quite 
awhile. “‘The ground was too frozen for 
probing, and so after a few futile stabs, the 
bird took to the shallow brook. The next 

rning the bird was still there. ... It 

«] in the ice-cold water from dawn until 

n, probing industriously the greater part 

the time. ... 

ting.” —S. Cnas. 


It was presumably mi 
KENDEIGH, Oberlin, 


RrEGion.—As 


chapter (which was not 


IINNESOTA stated in the 


published), 
‘ber was throughout an exceptionally 
month with record low temperatures 
ig the last few days of the month. The 
three weeks of November were mild and 
int, followed by a week of cold with 
lerable snow in the southeastern part 
state and the final closing of the larger 

There was no very severe weather in 


December until Christmas-time, when the 
‘cold wave’ that came out of the northwest 
and spread over such a wide area of the 
eastern United States brought to Minnesota 
of the winter. De 
cember 26 to 30 inclusive, temperatures fell 


the first intense cold 


far below zero all over the state—13° below 
at Minneapolis, 20° below at Thief River 
Falls on the 27th and 11° below down at 
Albert Lea on the 26th. 

In January there were several brief but 
severe cold spells, the first on the 11th and 
12th, with temperatures a few degrees below 
zero at Minneapolis and 10° to 20° below in 
the northern parts of the state; again from 
the 19th to the 22d, with temperatures from 
15° to 26° below in all parts of the state (26° 
below at Hibbing on the 21st and 20° below 
down at Pipestone on the 22d). On the 27th 
and 28th came the coldest weather of the 
winter thus far, with 18° below at Minneap 
olis and Albert Lea, 28° below at Brainerd, 
and 35° below at Hibbing up on the Iron 
Range. The last ‘cold 
panied by a bitter northwest gale and snow 


wave’ was accom- 


enough, especially southward, to cause much 
interference with bus traffic throughout the 
state. Several falls of snow occurred during 
the month amounting to only 3 to 4 inches 
from Minneapolis much 
deeper over the southern counties where 
throughout the whole winter the snowfall has 


northward, but 


been heaviest, contrary to usual conditions. 

February to the present time has been 
mild with no sub-zero weather in the southern 
part of the state and occasional days with the 
temperature above freezing at noon. The 
snowfalls have been light, and at this writing 
there is comparatively little snow anywhere 
in the state except in the southeastern and 
south-central counties. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, writing from Roseau, 
about 10 miles south of the Canadian 
boundary, and some 20 miles west of Lake of 
the Woods, says: “We have so far enjoyed a 
very fine winter with only about ten days 
when the thermometer has registered 10° to 
33° below zero, usually about zero. Of snow 
we have about 5 inches, with excellent 
sleighing and auto roads still fine on most of 
the graded roadways.” 

The following brief summary of weather 
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conditions during the year 1925, from the 
records of the U. S. Weather Bureau at 
Minneapolis, will be of interest in this place. 
The rainfall for 1925 was 19.41 inches, which 
is 9.9 inches below the normal, being the 
(1910), the 
With only one or 
two exceptions there has been a steady de- 
crease in the annual rainfall for the last 
thirty years and probably for some time 
farther back. The average temperature for 
1925 showed a slight increase, 45.3° instead 
of the previous general average of 44.6°. 
There were 37 heavy storms during the year, 
and July 8, being 


driest since 


Bureau was established. 


year, except one 


two of them, on June 2 
unusually severe and cyclonic in character, 
causing damage amounting to nearly $3,000,- 
ooo in Hennepin and adjoining counties. On 
17 days the temperature remained below 
zero. There were 99 clear days, 120 partly 
cloudy, and 146 cloudy days. 

In spite of the unusual low temperatures 
and snows of late October, and the several 
periods of intense cold in December and 
January, many individuals of the less hardy 
have the 
Sparrows have been numerous, Juncos and 
Purple Finches not uncommon, and there 
were more Goldfinches than usual. A few 
Crows, Creepers, and Red-bellied 
Nuthatches, an occasional Robin, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Grackle, and Horned 
Larks in January and February have been 
reported. Mr. Chamberlain, of Montevideo, 
saw a Flicker at that place on January 24. 
Mr. Eheim, of Hutchinson, reports that the 
Black-crowned Night Herons remained there 
until December 13, that he saw a 
Meadowlark on December 23 and a Dove on 
January 1o. Mr. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul, 
writes, “January 16, watched with interest a 
flock of 25 to 30 Red-winged Blackbirds 
hovering about an open bog at Pig’s Eye 
Swamp. There were adult males, females, 
and young in the flock.” Mr. Bailey, of Elk 
River, reports a Golden-crowned Kinglet on 
December 30, a Dove on January 7, and that 
he shot a Cooper’s Hawk on December 28. 
(The skin of this bird was presented to the 
Museum and is our first winter record for the 
A White-throated Sparrow was 
seen on December 31 and on January 2 and 


birds wintered in state. Tree 


Brown 


and 


species. ) 
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11 by Gustav Swanson, near Ft. Snelling. 
This bird rarely tarries here in the winter. 
A report of two Great Blue Herons wintering 
about a “big spring” near Russell, in Lyons 
County, in the southwestern corner of thc 
state, has been received from Miss Carol 
Webb, on the authority of two of her students. 
Although this Heron comes very early in the 
spring, before the ice is out, this is an unusual 
record and needs confirmation. 

Of the winter visitants, Redpolls have 
continued unusually abundant; Pine Gros 
beaks are reported from many localities; 
Snow Buntings in considerable flocks, chiefly 
in the western part of the state (but this bird 
is by no means as abundant now as it was 
formerly); Evening Grosbeaks from a 
number of places; a few Goshawks and an 
occasional Snowy Owl. Only a single definite 
record of the Bohemian Waxwing has been 
received: “A flock of 25 at Elk River on 
February 5 and about a dozen on the 11th” 
(Bailey). 

The permanent residents have been about 
as usual, except that there has continued to 
be a great abundance of Black-capped 
Chickadees after the scarcity of the last 
year or two. Quail are reported repeatedly by 
nearly all observers, and Bailey, of Elk 
River, writes “The Bob-whites are quite a 
lot more common than a year ago, a flock of 
20 to 30 on nearly every farm feeding around 
the barns, besides many flocks that live in 
the woods.” There is a general agreement 
that the Ruffed Grouse is much reduced in 
numbers this year. The Pileated Woodpecker 
is mentioned by correspondents in all parts 
of the state and is evidently on the increase. 
Mrs. Davidson, of Minneapolis, saw a Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpecker near the 
city on January 3. This bird of the ever- 
green forests rarely wanders as far south as 
Minneapolis. 

The following interesting winter notes have 
been received from P. O. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, under date of February 15: “Owls 
of various kinds have reigned supreme here 
this winter. Never before have I received so 
many. Great Horned Owls of many shades 
of color have been most plentiful; Great 
Gray Owls about as numerous as during 
the winter of 1922-23, but not nearly as 
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many as in 1906-07; Snowy Owls less than 
usual. Of Barred Owls I have received four 
that were caught in wolf-traps, these being 
the only individuals of this species that 
I have seen here except one that I shot 
in 1912 while out hunting moose, when it 
settled on the ridge-pole of our tent and 
commenced its serenading at 12 o’clock mid- 
night. Two Barn Owls have been brought 
to me this winter, the first that I have col- 
lected in this county. [This is a surprising 
Of Hawk and 
Screech Owls there are a few but so far this 
winter I have not collected a Richardson’s 
or Saw-whet Owl, though last winter the 
former was unusually numerous. 

“About the only kinds of Hawks that I 
have seen during the winter are the Goshawk 


record for so far north.] 


and an occasional Rough-leg. 

“In spite of all these predatory birds, the 
Prairie Chickens appear to be very numer 
ous, both the Sharp-tailed and Pinnated 
Grouse. On my short travels in the country 
this winter I have seen unusually large 
gatherings of both birds. The Sharp-tailed 
is, | believe, the more numerous of the two. 
The Ruffed Grouse is not as plentiful by far 
as it used to be. The Canada Spruce Par- 
tridge is still found in certain places but is 
scarce all over this region. 

“The Ring-necked Pheasant, introduced 
in this county in 1916, has not increased as 
we anticipated it would. Still, they have 
survived in good condition and reports come 
in of little parties of two or three to a dozen 
birds of both sexes being seen. 

I have received many reports of Golden 
es being seen in various parts of the 
ty. Two have been brought in to me, 
killed in wolf-traps, and I have in- 
ition of two more caught in the same 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Director Zoé- 
Museum, University of Minnesota, 
apolis, Minn. 


VER REGIon.—No winter during my 
forty-five years experience in this 
has been milder than the one now 
‘, and its last two months have been 
lly fine. Singularly enough, there has 
© unusual number of bird species in 
territory immediately surroundiag 
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Denver, though in areas nearer the moun- 
tains, not far from the city, bird species have 
been more abundant. Thus, Mrs. Weldon 
writes that her neighborhood, not far from 
Loveland, has had many birds, and farther 
away from Denver, at Fruita, Mrs. Benson 
reports that she has never before seen so 
many species and bird individuals in the 
Grand River Valley as have been present 
there during the past two months. There has 
been but one outstanding feature in bird-life 
about Denver during the season now being 
reported on, the daily occurrence of Robins, 
sometimes in large flocks. On one or two 


occasions both the Eastern and Western 


forms were noted in a single flock, a thing not 
commonly the case. It is possible that the 


persistent covering of snow this winter has 
had something to do with the absence of 
some of our seed-eating species, though 
Tree Sparrows do not seem to have been 
unusually scarce the past eight weeks. 

It is highly gratifying to have Mrs. 
Benson report the presence of many Hawks 
about Fruita; I imagine that these birds are 
not so relentlessly shot off in the areas of 
thinner population. Mrs. Benson has seen 
at her home the Duck, Marsh, Sparrow, and 
the Cooper’s Hawks, and the Goshawk and 
R. McCrimmon, of 
American 


Prairie Falcon. A. 
Montrose, Colo., has seen the 
Rough-legged Hawk at his home regularly, 
and this species has been seen about Denver 
several times lately. Mr. McCrimmon had 
the delight of seeing a very large flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings, perhaps 2,000 in 
number, about February 1, while Miss Prue 
Bostwick tells me that she saw a flock of 
these Waxwings on January 31, at Wolhurst 
(about 20 miles south of Denver) there being 
about 25 in this flock. This species may have 
spread southward in the mountains and 
spread laterally east and west to have 
emerged out on the lower country at places 
so widely separated on practically the same 
date. Mrs. Benson and Mrs. Weldon seem 
to have been the only observers who noted 
Cedar Waxwings, which were about Fruita 
not only in December but also during the last 
week of January and the first week of Feb- 
ruary, while those seen by Mrs. Weldon were 
near Loveland on December 25. It would 
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seem from these two observations that the 
pretty well 
Mrs. 


Jesse Stephenson, of Monte Vista, has been 


Cedarbird must have been 


scattered over the state at that time. 


as much disappointed over the dearth of 
birds in her region as I have over the rela 
tively small number of species seen about 
Denver. One species has evidently been 
much more numerous at Monte Vista than at 
Denver, that is, the Siskin, of which I have 
seen none at all during the past two months. 
Miss Keen’s 
about Colorado Springs seems to indicate 


report concerning the birds 
that there have been a few more birds about 
her neighborhood than at Denver, but not 
nearly so many as at Fruita or Loveland. 
Miss Keen has had the pleasure of studying 
a covey of Scaled Quail which has wintered 
near her home, and reports with satisfaction 
the wintering again of Canyon Towhees. 
She has noted at least 26 species at her ranch, 
which includes a fair number of our winter 
birds. 

The Townsend’s Solitaire has been noticed, 
as is usual every winter, in widely separated 
Springs, 
Mr. Me 


have 


areas over the state—Colorado 
Boulder, and Denver. 
that Ducks 


abundant along the Uncompagre River, near 


Loveland, 
Crimmon tells me been 
Montrose, largely Mallards, which have also 
been numerous at other localities, Fruita for 
example. Ducks have also been common on 
all the the 


lakes were open. Certainly water-birds tend 


lakes about Denver whenever 
to cling close to winter’s edge in Colorado, as 
elsewhere. 

From the reports coming from Fruita and 
Montrose, I am sure both the Northern and 
the White-rumped Shrikes have wintered at 
each of these places, a thing I have never 
encountered at Denver, for when the North 
ern Shrike reached my home area, the White- 
rumped Shrike has seemingly left for winter. 
I have only one report of the White-winged 
Junco’s occurrence from my correspondents, 
one seen by Mrs. Benson at Fruita on Jan 
uary 8, and but one record of the Evening 
Grosbeak’s occurrence in the state during the 
weeks now passing, the species having been 
noted near Loveland on December 16. I 
have seen no Owls in or about Denver during 


the whole winter, the first such happening 
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that I can recall. Both the Great-horned and 
the Screech Owls have been fairly numerou 
at Loveland and at Fruita, with a few les. 
than usual south of Colorado Springs in the 
area covered by Miss Keen’s work. 
Nuthatches have been conspicuous by their 
absence in Denver and at Loveland, and | 
suspect also elsewhere. The queer distri 
bution and the absence of many species 
during the past two months may, in part, be 
explained on the ability of the birds to get 
an abundance of food in the hills, obviating 
a shift to the lower, usually less snow 
covered plains. There have been very few 
Cassin’s Finches recorded by my friends and 
myself this winter, though occasionally some 
have been seen in widely separated areas. 
Say’s Phoebes have wintered at Montrose, 
Colorado Springs, and Fruita. It’s a puzzle 
to me how the birds can find enough insects 
in the cold weather to keep body and soul 
together. 
solution is to be 


Perhaps some hint as to the 
Mrs. 
observation that the Phoebes keep pretty 


found in Benson’s 


close to the ranch-houses and the stables, 
catching flies, which are sure to appear there 
little 
warmth on the south exposures. A Virginia 
Rail has been seen all winter in a swamp near 
Loveland in which there is a warm, open-all- 


whenever there is sunshine and a 


winter spring. This is another example of a 
water-, swamp-, or a shore-bird becoming a 
winter resident when there is open water 
available; so far this season such species have 
included Ducks, Great Blue Heron, Virginia 
Rail, Jack Snipe, Killdeer and Kingfisher. 
About February, 1919, I included in my 
regional report a brief résumé of the birds 
seen on Christmas from 1912 to 191g. It may 
be of some interest to do this again, bringing 
the list up to date, a list which will cover 
fifteen During this period exactly 
fifty species have been noted on_ these 
Christmases. It is not a phenomenal number, 
and does not need to be, for we are not trying 
to break records but trying to show merely 
encounter when 


years. 


what one can expect to 
trying to see birds in the winter and also to 


illustrate in part our winter bird-life. ‘This 


number of species is a fair illustration of the 
fact that one can see a goodly number of 
bird kinds and individuals in midwinter 
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There are about one hundred different 
species listed as occurring in Colorado which 
may be termed winter visitors and winter 
residents, taking the state from lowest to 
highest altitudes. For example, one can 
count without fail on seeing on Christmas 
Day, in the neighborhood of Denver, from 
15 to 25 species, practically always including 
llicker, Horned Lark, Magpie, Meadowlark, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, Song Sparrow, Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, Red-winged Black 
bird, House Finch, Tree Sparrow, several 
Juncos, notably the Gray-headed, the Pink- 
sided, and Shufeldt’s, and kinds of 


Chickadees, the Long-tailed and the Moun- 


two 
tain. The Christmas Census is always of 
exceptional interest to me, not only because 
I may see some bird of unusual rarity, but 
also because I can now compare the census 
of that day with those for many years past. 
| may unexpectedly see Crossbills, Waxwings 
of two kind, an unusual Hawk, as Goshawk 
for example, a Redpoll, a Saw-whet Owl, or 
little 
or shore 


Longspurs. There is usually very 
chance of seeing in winter water 
birds very close to Denver, yet one not in 
frequently on this census day sees a killdeer, 
some Ducks, a Jack Snipe, or a Blue Heron 
ot far from the city. Many species are seen 
more or less constantly all winter about 
Denver, yet never happen to come under 
observation on the census day. The Wood 

use Jay, the Evening Grosbeak, and the 
bald Eagle are good examples. 

! am sure if counts could be made in 
ral different areas simultaneously on 
istmas, taking in suitable localities in 
ides varying from timber-line to the 
t, that a hundred or more species would 
ted. This statement is made to show 
there are very interesting possibilities 
he lover of bird-life even in the season 
most of nature seems asleep.—W. H. 
roLD, Denver, Colo, 
The district 
o date, enjoyed one of the mildest 

on record. Snowfall has been lacking 


GON REGION. Oregon 


much of the state and is far below 
in the higher mountains. Winter 
from the North have been present, 
{ conspicuously abundant. 
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Northern Shrikes, usually a common 
species over eastern Oregon, have been scarce, 
not more than half a dozen being seen by the 
writer in almost three weeks spent in that 
section. Varied Thrushes and Evening Gros- 
beaks have so far been present in scant 
numbers in the districts visited. Bohemian 
Waxwings were noted in Wallowa County 
(extreme northeastern Oregon) in January 
but have not been seen elsewhere. 

Winter birds have not congregated about 
my home as they usually do, although 
Oregon Juncos, Oregon Towhees, Oregon 
Chickadees, Gairdner’s Woodpeckers, Willow 
Goldfinches, Golden-crowned Sparrows, West- 
ern Golden-crowned and Sitkan Kinglets, 
Rusty Song Sparrows, and others have been 
present in the vicinity of Portland in at least 
normal Streaked Horned Larks 
were heard in song on numerous occasions in 
January, and Western Robins, North- 
western Flickers, and Western Meadowlarks 


numbers. 


have been somewhat more conspicuous than 
usual in January. Fox Sparrows were noted 
December 28, Astoria, 
Columbia River bottoms January 10, but not 
enough field-work has been done in their 
determine their relative 


near and on the 


usual haunts to 
abundance as compared with other seasons. 
\udubon’s Warblers have stayed all winter 
in larger numbers than usual, and during 
warm, sunny days in late January they were 
exceedingly active and conspicuous about my 
home. On January 25, a pair of Western 
Bluebirds appeared in my yard and have 
been there since that time, fussing about the 
nest-boxes occupied by Bluebirds and 
Northern Violet-green Swallows last year. 
Two large flocks of male Red-winged Black- 
birds were seen on February 1, in east Port- 
land, and flocks of Willow Goldfinches and 
Oregon Juncos were also noted wandering 
about the country. 
All sportsmen and hunters in western 
Oregon and Washington complained of a 
great during the 
hunting season, and many reasons have been 
advanced to account for this scanty flight. 


scarcity of water-fowl 


Reports of great abundance of birds in 
Alaskan waters may be the answer to this 


conundrum. 
On January 2, the writer spent a few hours 
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on the waters of Puget Sound, near Olympia, 
Wash., and was greatly interested in the 
numbers of water-fowl there. Few game- 
birds were present, but Rhinoceros Auklets, 
Marbled Murrelets, Pigeon Guillemots, Cor- 
morants sp., Mergansers sp., and Loons sp., 
were abundant. About 15 Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were also seen. 

On February 10, the writer visited Tule 
Klamath country, 
enormous numbers of Lesser Snow Geese and 
Pintails, together with smaller numbers of 
White-fronted Canada 
smaller representative of the Canadensis group, 
almost certainly hutchinsii, and Mallards. 


Lake in the and saw 


Geese, Geese, a 


These birds have wintered in this section in 
stead of proceeding south as they usually 
do. The grain-fields bordering this lake are 
affording them plenty of feed, and the mild 
winter (there is very little frost in the ground 
at this writing, February 13) has made ideal 
conditions here for them. Great numbers of 
meadow mice have been driven out of their 
runways by the rising water in this lake, and 
a half-dozen Short-eared Owls were enjoying 
the occasion. 

Seven American Rough-legged Hawks were 
counted in one cottonwood tree. They were 
sluggish and allowed a close approach before 
taking wing. Presumably they were stuffed 
with mice and wished to digest their meal 
undisturbed. Clarke’s Nutcrackers and 
Crossbills were reported by S. G. Jewett as 
present in great numbers between Bend and 
Klamath February 10. J. L. 
Slonaker, of Spokane, reports a scarcity of 
northern but Arctic 
Horned Owls have appeared in small numbers 
IRA N. GABRIELSON, Porl 


Falls, on 


birds, Snowy and 
in his territory. 
land, Ore. 


SAN Francisco REGIoN.—A very mild 
winter, with little snow in the mountains and 
with but a few frosty nights locally between 
January 9 and 20, has undoubtedly affected 
the birds, for a scarcity is reported all along 
the line. Shore-birds, Ducks, and wintering 
land-birds are seemingly taking advantage of 
open feeding-grounds in higher or 
northerly regions. Mrs. Kelly reports that 
the beach in Alameda, even under ideal tidal 
and storm conditions, is practically empty 


more 
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and ceases to be interesting. Sportsmen 
complain of unfilled bags, and even at Lake 
Merritt the number of water-fowl is far 
below former estimates. Among the land 
birds, Juncos, Townsend’s Warblers, and 
Varied Thrushes are scarce in all reports, and 
Mr. Leach writes from the Mt. Diablo 
Country Club: “Not a single specimen oj 
either White-crowned Sparrow has been seen 
since the departure of the birds last April. 
Heretofore they have been very common 
during the non-breeding season. During the 
past ten years of my observations here, 
Varied Thrushes, Hermit Thrushes, and 
Robins have been common winter visitors, 
but this winter not a single specimen of 
Varied Thrush has been seen or heard, and |] 
have only heard the chirping of the Hermit 
three times. Not a Robin was seen until 
February 5, when a flock of eight or ten put 
in an appearance.” 

Except for a few showers, which were not 
copious enough to have any effect on the 
brown of the hills, rains held off till January 
28, since which date they have been abun- 
Rain in the 
valleys usually means snow in the moun- 
tains, so it is hard to say whether it is the 
local condition or the more distant one which 


dant and almost continuous. 


is to be taken into account. 
Leaving out the shore-birds, about 85 
species have been commented upon by dif- 


ferent observers during the period under 


survey and of these only one could be classed 
as transient or vagrant in the section from 
which it was reported, so that there is 
nothing very striking in the few notes I shall 


record. 

Miss Wythe reports many Purple Finches 
feeding on February 5 on the buds of a 
blossoming Prunus, indulging at the same 
time in whisper-songs and spring calls. 
Black Phoebes are scattered sparsely through 
the whole Bay Region, and several Say’s 
Phoebes have come in for the winter. Hut- 
ton’s Vireos have rather rare and 
Robins less abundant than usual. A report 
from the foothills of the Sierras (Mokelumne 
Hill), however, declared Robins a pest in the 
apple orchards there. Last year, where 
Western Bluebirds were abundant, none 
have been seen this year, but in the Contra 


been 
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Costa Section, where they breed, they are 
still numerous. They are also frequently 
heard as they fly over the Berkeley Hills. 
Sharp-shinned Hawks are as destructive as 
usual, and Jays of both varieties are omni- 
present Sparrow 
Hawks, Screech Owls, Meadowlarks, Song 


in suitable localities. 
Sparrows, Nuttall’s Sparrows, Linnets, Spot- 
ted Towhees, Plain Titmice, and Vigor’s 
Wrens are all beginning their spring calls or 
songs. The Titmice are even exploring future 
housekeeping apartments. On January 15 
I heard as fine an exhibition of Thrasher 
music as it has ever been my privilege to 
listen to. Two birds were holding a ‘singfest,’ 
and the two songs were so closely interwoven 
that it was hardly possible to pick out the 
separate phrases so characteristic of their 
melody. 

Of the winter visitants, we miss the Nut- 
hatches altogether, while visiting Juncos and 
Townsend’s Warblers seem to be very few 
and to date the Cedar Waxwings have been 
reported only from the Santa Clara Valley. 
However, the local crop of toyon berries is 
not yet exhausted, and other exotic shrubs 
are still in fruit, so we may expect Waxwings 
and other frugivorous species later in the 
season. The scarcity of Hermit Thrushes 
mentioned by Mr. Leach does not seem to be 
general for five or six stayed in my garden 
about as long as the crop of berries lasted. 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers, reported earlier, are 
still found in the Contra Costa region, while 
Pipits haunt the open spaces on the uni- 
versity campus in Berkeley, and Western 

inter Wrens lurk in the undergrowth of the 
A vagrant Kingfisher visited an 
amental pool in North Berkeley and 
bhed it of its goldfish. 

yn January 17, members of the San 

cisco Audubon Association made an 

roximate census of water-fowl on Lake 
itt with the following result: Eared 
es, 50; Pied-billed Grebes, 1; Glaucus- 
xed Gulls, 75; Herring Gulls, 1; California 
300; Ring-billed Gulls, 
Gulls, 25; Farallone Cormorants, 15; 
rds, few; Baldpates, 700; Green-winged 
i; Shovellers, 50; Pintails, 600; Canvas- 

» 450; Scaup, 75; American Golden- 
15; Buffleheads, 10; Ruddy Ducks, 


nyons. 


15; Bona- 
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400; Coots, 400. Total, about 3,200. Herring 
Gulls and Farallone Cormorants have not 
been listed in previous counts. Mr. Borell 
reports both Scaup and Lesser Scaup and 
also a Great Blue Heron when he visited the 
lake on January 30. 

On the bay, Glaucous-winged Gulls, which 
in the middle of December were represented 
only by a few immatures, have been aug- 
mented by the arrival of many adults in 
January and now number two or three times 
the normal count. Both Mr. Kibbe and Mr. 
Bassett comment upon this fact, and Mr. 
Bassett also reports a restlessness of Ducks 
and Western Grebes which precedes the 
migration Scoters began to be 
numerous by January 15, and now that the 
hunting season is closed other Ducks are 
scattering also, so that at times they are 
numbered by thousands near the pier. 

One summer visitor has already arrived, 
the first individual being reported by Miss 
Wythe who saw the Allen’s Hummingbird 
in the Rock Ridge section on February 10.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


season. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—December and 


January of the present season have left a 
record for warmth and sunshine unequaled 
in the forty-seven-year period during which 
official records have been kept. On 36 days 
of the 62-day period there was 100 per cent 


sunshine. On 17 other days there was 50 
per cent or more of sunshine, and only one 
day was wholly cloudy. On 57 days the 
recorded temperature showed a plus de- 
parture from normal, ranging from 1° to 15°. 
Light rains fell on December 1, 2, and 18, 
and on January 17 and 29 distributed very 
irregularly and in widely varying amounts 
throughout the southern part of the state. 
On January 31 occurred the first general 
storm, sufficient to break the prevailing 
drought. Los Angeles received 3 inches of 
rain, exceeding by ™% inch the total of the 
five preceding storms. 

Some birds have lingered beyond their 
usual dates of departure, notably the several 
Warblers listed in our Christmas Census. 
An unusual winter visitor is a female Red- 
start, seen in Verdugo Woodlands November 
23 by a number of members of the Bird 
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Study Club of the Southwest Museum. It 
was found again in the same vicinity by the 
same group on January 11, and again on 
February 8. A Phainopepla is occasionally 
seen, and the Lawrence’s Goldfinches 
mentioned in last report were again seen at 
the same place on January 21. The House 
Wren is noted rather frequently. 

How shall we account for the presence in 
our area on the census dates of 92 Anna’s 
Hummingbirds while Santa Barbara and 
San Diego report but two each? 

Some birds from the higher altitudes came 
down while practically summer daytime 
temperatures prevailed. .\ Sierra Creeper, 
usually a very infrequent winter visitor to 
the lowlands, appeared in Verdugo Wood 
lands early in the fall and has remained 
there to date. Blue-fronted Jays were found 
in Eagle Rock Park, January 8, and have 
been reported from the Old Mill section of 
Pasadena. One Slender-billed Nuthatch 
arrived early in Griffith Park and has 
remained. 

Similarly, we are getting some unusual 
records of shore-birds. December 15, 3 
Black-necked Stilts were seen at Playa del 
Rey, and again on January 25, at Bolsa 
Chica, the same number were noted. De- 
cember 21, near the drawbridge approach 
to Terminal Island, among a great assem- 
blage of birds, a large number of Semi 
palmated Plover were seen, together with 
many Least Sandpipers, a few Yellowlegs, 
60 Marbled Godwits, 22 Egrets, 7 Great 
Blue Herons, 2 Black-crowned Night Herons, 
and a great flock of Bonaparte’s Gulls. 
December 28, at Bolsa Chica, about 30 Long- 
billed Dowitchers were seen, together with a 
few Yellowlegs, many Red-backed Sand- 
pipers, Marbled Godwits, and 8 Wilson’s 
Snipe. Twenty White Pelicans were at rest 
in one of the ponds. Four Tree Swallows 
were seen here. Thirty American Egrets and 
one Snowy Egret were seen in marsh areas 
on this date. 

A vast flock of Tricolored Blackbirds was 
found at certain barns near Seal Beach where 
food is abundant. January 25, 8 Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds had joined this flock, and, 
near Artesia, a company of the Yellowheads 
numbering many hundreds was encountered. 
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On this date, some additional winter 
rarities were reported from Bolsa Chica; a 
Hudsonian Curlew, an Anthony Greer 
Heron, 2 Semipalmated Plovers, and 4 Long 
billed Curlews—the day’s list of 60 specie 
was comparable to our best days in the 
seasons of migration. Crows, extremel) 
abundant in the San Gabriel Valley, wer 
followed to their roost in the willows nea: 
Artesia. They stream in in long lines and 
flocks that may be said to blacken the sky 
in late afternoon, 

Robins and Mountain Bluebirds seem to 
be the most abundant and generally dis 
tributed of the winter visitant land-birds 
January 7, 2 Prairie Falcons were seen neat 
the foothills of the Santa Ana Mountains 
Lewis’s Woodpeckers have been found at 
Sunland and at Whittier. 

January 19, when approaching the bridge 
over Big Tehunga Creek, two Ravens were 
seen at play, apparently enjoying the sport 
of riding the wind. A strong north wind was 
blowing down the course of the stream, close 
to the high canyon wall. It appeared that 
upon striking the cement bridge, currents 
were deflected upward to considerable 
height. The Ravens would rise from near the 
ground below the bridge, taking the air 
current above the bridge-rail, to be borne up 
by the ascending current to considerable 
height. The use of the tail as a rudder was 
plainly seen. We watched several repetitions 
of these maneuvers by both birds until 
finally they flew away a short distance to 
rest; one on the stream-bank, the other on a 
tall sycamore, exchanging some conversa- 
tional croaks as they departed. 

January 20, 2 Ravens were seen in Laguna 
Canyon, which was extremely well populated 
with birds, Mountain Bluebirds and Robins 
predominating. Say’s Phoebes were common 
and Gambel’s Sparrows numerous. Loons 
were very numerous at Laguna Beach, a con- 
siderable flock appearing so close inshore that 
the Pacific and Red-throated could readily 
be distinguished from the cliffs above. A 
Duck Hawk dashed into a flock of birds, 
chiefly Gulls, that were on rocks at the surf 
line. A Spotted Sandpiper, escaping, 
alighted near us on the beach. The Great 
Blue Heron that has long been known here, 
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constant as a sentinel, was at his stand on the 
kelp, but today he was not alone. Near him, 
at rest, with head drawn in, was a large 
gret. Presently he roused himself, flew to 
another patch of kelp and took up his watch 
for prey, his yellow bill and black legs 
plainly seen as he settled not far from us. 
We have not before observed this species in 
such a situation. 

On the return trip, while on the San 
Diego Highway, at a point between Irvine 
Tustin, looking toward the 


Station and 


Santa Ana Mountains, | saw against the 
background of the mountains, a huge black 
bird 


directed the attention of the others of the 


soaring steadily along. I quickly 
party to it, and as it began wheeling in great 
circles and rose facing us, the snowy white 
under-wing coverts of the Condor gleamed 
Mrs. 


Joseph Anthony also saw this feature. Two 


in the sunlight for a brief moment. 


Turkey Buzzards now rose into view, in 
dingy contrast, and then again the Condor 
rose in his wheeling progress, displaying once 
more his great extent of wing, bearing aloft 
his sign manual. His great circling course 
took him beyond our field of vision, but 


never, I think, will the impress of the 


majestic creature fade from my mental 
vision, 

Six days passed before another opportunity 
isit the region arrived. A party of nine 
ple in two autos drove up the Santiago 

‘anyon, crossing the divide near its head, to 
nd a long southward canyon, returning 
the Irvine ranch, thus encircling the 
n in which the Condor was seen, but no 
of him was found. It was a fruitful day, 
ver, especially for Dr. H. W. Johnson 
is party, who continued the drive to 
ro. Near this point they found 5 
vinous Rough-legged Hawks, shot and 
ip by the roadside fence. We had 
| for them, as well as for the Condor, 
thout success. Securing evidence in 
ipe ‘of one of the Hawks and a Cali 
Woodpecker, report was made to the 
authorities. Let us hope that the 

r did not meet a similar fate. 
J ry 22, a pair of American Mer- 
gal was seen at Fairmont Park, River- 
Bufflehead and 


C 


with a 


side, 1n company 
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Ruddy Ducks. January 30, the Mergansers 
were again seen, and some Baldpates had 
joined the company. At Playa del Rey, a 
flock of 8 Red-breasted 
sisting of 5 males and 3 females, is frequently 


Mergansers, con- 


seen. 

The spectacle furnished by the storm-dis- 
turbed sea and the reactions of the birds to 
resulting conditions, have served to draw 
some of our bird students to the shore every 
day or two from January 31 to date. To 
chronicle all that we have seen that memory 
will cherish would further overload this 
report. In retrospect, the outstanding thing 
The Heer- 
mann’s, that as a rule holds quite closely to 


is a redistribution of the Gulls. 


his own clan, and to certain definite areas, is 
found from the Malibu to 
standing at the water’s edge with the Ring- 
billed Gulls, watching for the largess the tide 


now Redondo, 


surges bring. One individual showed the 
white wing-patch that is indicative of a 
reversion to ancestral characters. The high 
tides overpass the usual boundaries, casting 
the scourings from the depths far back on 
the sands of the upper beaches, where 
Glaucous-winged Gulls, that, like the Heer- 
beyond _ their limits, 
scramble for tidbits among the flotsam and 
jetsam. A wintering Ruddy Turnstone that 


has been seen from time to time at Playa del 


mann’s, are usual 


Rey turns over the seaweed masses in char- 
acteristic manner near where 100 Snowy 
Plovers rest undisturbed amid the general 
activities. California Gulls circle in great 
agitated flocks high in air some distance 
inland, or follow the plow. Some Herring 
Gulls are noted with the Glaucous-wings, 
along shore and in the marshes. In the marsh 
ponds, Avocets are assuming the cinnamon 
neck feathers of summer plumage. Loons 
and Western Grebes gather beyond the 
smother of the succession of huge foaming 
breakers, through which the Scoters plunge. 
Brown Pelicans carry on their fishing as 
usual. Among the countless hundreds of this 
species gathered at Fish Harbor, Terminal 
Island, a number have assumed the red bill 
and other adornments of the breeding 
plumage. A new storm broke last night and 
still holds sway (February 12).—FRANcEs B. 
ScHNEWER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


A YEAR IN THE WONDERLAND OF Birps. By 
Hattam HawkswortuH. With 54 illus- 
trations, including half-tones, line-cuts, 
and diagrams. Charles Scribners, Sons, 
New York, 1925. 8vo, viii+235 pages. 
This is evidently one of a series of books 

by the same author, prepared as nature- 

study reading, written to catch the ear of 
children. 

Intentionally omitting the naming and 
classification of that of the 
subject emphasized in many excellent books, 
this one, considering its small size, presents a 


birds, aspect 


remarkably complete survey of bird-study. 


Its pages are replete with interesting in- 


formation and interesting points of view. 

A review in an ornithological magazine is 
forced to take a somewhat critical attitude. 
The book is probably not intended to be 
used for reference in matters ornithological, 
and certainly should not be so used. There 
are too many faulty statements which, by the 
way, have nothing to do with the perfectly 
justifiable, light, personal, anthropomorphic, 
and generalized manner of presentation. 
Merely to cite examples 
bird-banding (which as an interesting aspect 
of bird-study has not been overlooked), we 
find that “it has been found that the same 
birds migrate together to and from their 
summer and winter homes and stop in the 
same regions to rest and feed.” This intro- 
duces as fact what is recognized to be as yet 
unproved hypothesis by those who advance 
it as such. Further on in the book, we find 
that “the Wrens are thought to mate for 
life.” They are no longer thought to do so 
by anyone cognizant of the definite results 
of bird-banding. In speaking of the de- 
parture of birds in fall, Golden-eye Duck and 
White-throated Sparrow leaving in the last 
week of October with Hummingbird and 
Indigobird gives an impression no less er- 
roneous than, in another place, a figure of 
Juncos with the title Snowflakes. 

In no department of natural science should 
too much reliance be placed on the written 


in touching on 


word. ‘The deficiencies in this attractive 
little volume are to be deplored, but in the 
reviewer’s opinion it will be found interesting 
and helpful to anyone giving or taking a 
course in bird-study.—J. T. N. 


ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT WaR. By 
Ernest Harotp Baynes. With an 
account of the writer by OWEN WisTrER. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
8vo, lvi+307 pages, numerous illustrations 
from photographs. 

This book was written to stand as a record 
of the part played by animals in the Great 
War, their achievements, and their heroism. 
Much of it was written during Mr. Baynes’ 
last illness, from which he had no hope of 
recovery, and it was completed just before 
his death. The world is a gainer that he was 
able to complete this work. A lifelong friend 
of animals and birds, and an able writer, he 
has told their war story as it could have been 
told by no other man. 

The homing instinct and ability of Pigeons 
bred to that purpose is in itself one of the 
most remarkable phenomena and _ remains 
one of the greatest mysteries of ornithology. 
Many Pigeons have made distances of 500 
miles, some have records of 700 to 800 miles, 
and a few have actually come back 1,000 
miles. Their use as wartime message-carriers 
did not entail covering any such great dis- 
tances, as their home bases could be located 
not far behind the lines. Reliability and 
speed under fire, or the most unfavorable 
weather, were prime requisites, met by the 
birds to a remarkable degree. A Pigeon will 
not naturally fly over water, but specially 
trained birds brought messages from many 
a wrecked seaplane which resulted in the 
rescue of its crew, otherwise hopelessly lost. 
True to instinct and training, again and 
again Pigeons, crippled by fire or exhausted 
by weather, struggled home with superb 
courage, sometimes to die as their objective 
was reached, bringing a message to its goal. 

We have here a permanent record of how 
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the Pigeon’s homing instinct met conditions 
which it is to be hoped will not be repeated, 
at least for many years, also the names and 
deeds of particular Pigeons that the world 
should remember.—J. T. N. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


lure Auk.—The July number opens with 
a memorial sketch (by Witmer Stone) of 
John H. Sage, secretary of the American 
Ornithologists Union for twenty-eight years 
and its president from 1918 to 1921. Sage 
was an enthusiastic field ornithologist, an 
authority on the birds of Connecticut, and 
his ornithological publications are almost 
entirely limited to the birds of that, his 
native state. “A scientific society which has 
attained any measure of success will usually 
be found to have reached its position of 
eminence largely threugh the unselfish de- 
votion of one or more members who have 
been willing, at the possible sacrifice of a 
higher position in the line of research, to give 
their time and thought to the management 
of its business and clerical affairs, a service 
which, while drudgery to most of us, is of 
vital importance to the welfare of the or- 
ganization.” It is such service that it was 
’s pleasure to render to the ornithologists 
nerica, 
sting habits of the Everglade Kite in 
da are described by D. J. Nicholson 
plates from photographs of nests, etc.). 
arsh at the place where a colony of 
usive raptor was nesting consisted of 
patches of sawgrass interspersed with 
of myrtle bushes, and the Kites would 
ibly 
the sawgrass in preference to a live 
nesting-site. Within half a mile there 
ree Heron rookeries, inhabited by 
species of Herons and by Water 
and the Kites nested among these 


irds 


choose a dead myrtle hidden 


There were two separate 


about 150 yards apart, and one 
est was found. 


built, 


In late April nests 
eggs, 
various stages, also on the wing. 

both young and adults 
entirely of snails... . Their prey 


ing others contained 


food of 


either by pouncing down upon it or 
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else sitting quietly close to the water’s edge 
and snatching the unsuspecting snail as it 
appears on top of the water. 

“The snail is eaten either while on the 
wing or more often while perched.” 
this number conclude 
Griscom’s and Crosby’s account of the birds 


Other articles in 


of the Brownsville region, Texas (totaling 
333 Species and races), give a history of the 
bird collections in the Buenos Aires Museum 
(Dabbene, translated by Palmer), tell some- 
thing of the life of Alexander Lawson of 
Philadelphia, Wilson’s engraver, and of his 
engravings (B. H. Christy), and report on 
the New York meeting of the A. O. U. and 
its activities for the preceding year (Palmer). 

Among items in General Notes is a record 
of the Barnacle Goose in North Carolina 
(C. E. Batchelder), Gannet in Ohio (E. E. 
Hadeler), Louisiana Heron on Long Island 
(R. Ellis, Jr.), young Woodcock out of the 
egg in southern New Jersey by April 5 (R. F. 
Miller), Bob-white sitting on eggs in Illinois 
as late as September 11 (H. M. Holland). 
In studies of the Barn Owl by Potter and 
Gillespie is the following item: “It has been 
claimed that certain species of Owls perch 
with two toes forward and two behind. The 
photographs we have obtained prove this to 
be the case with both adult and immature 
Barn Owls.” 

Analysis of two fresh pellets of a Short- 
eared Owl picked up near San Diego, Calif., 
in March, gave 2 bats (western red bat and a 
Pipistrellus), 4 birds, and a meadow mouse; 
just how it secured the bats is an interesting 
field for conjecture (L. M. Huey). A Dick- 
cissel is reported about a steamer at sea off 
the New Jersey or Delaware (E. 
Fleisher), and several species of land-birds 
(Snowflake, Cedar Waxwing, Baltimore 
Oriole, Sharp-shinned Hawk) recorded at sea 
on a voyage from Cherbourg to New York in 
mid-September (A. W. Butler), presumably 
1925; unfortunately, the year is not given 
in case one wished to correlate with weather 
or other bird-migration phenomena. Egrets 
and Little Blue Herons at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1925, extend the phenomenal flight of 
these species for that year along the coast to 
the northeast (W. S_ Brooks and T. Bar- 
bour).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


My Christmas Census was made De- 
cember 31, on Barro Colorado Island, Gatun 
It was not sent to Mr. 


I knew it 


Lake, Canal Zone. 
Nichols for 
would arrive so late that he would reject it; 
second, although it represented five hours’ 
hard work, it contained probably not more 
than one-eighth of the present. 
Others were seen and many more heard, but 


two reasons: first, 


species 


their names do not appear on my list. In 
short, on entering the Barro 
Colorado, I also entered the beginner’s class 
and am experiencing all the delights and 
difficulties of the unknown and 
mysterious. 

The birds of subtropical altitudes are sur 
prisingly silent in midwinter. A July morn- 
ing in the Urubamba valley of Peru is de- 
pressingly quiet; not even the coo of a Dove 


forests of 


solving 


or yelp of a Toucan breaks the stillness. 
Equally disappointing conditions prevail on 
the subtropical slopes of Chimborazo, but a 
midwinter morning on Barro Colorado is 
vocal with the odd variety of calls and 
whistles which make a chorus of tropical bird 
life. There is the what-what-whal, I see you 
of the Goatsucker (NV yctidromus) right under 
my window, where several times I have 
thrown the rays of my flashlight on him as 
he bobs up and down; the soft trilling of 
Tinamous and muffled hoot of Motmots, 
neither of which call again until evening; the 
loud piping whistle of the Woodhewer 
(Dendrornis); the harsh screams of Parrots, 
flying in pairs, and the shrill twitter of 
Paroquets in pairs and small flocks. The 
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large Toucans (Ramphastos) chant their 
Dios-te-de from the tree-tops, while a small 
species (Pleroglossus) croaks like a toad from 
the cover of the foliage. Trogons coo gently; 
Flycatchers (M yiozetetes) twitter excitedly; a 
southern form of the Pileated Woodpecker 
sounds both his vocal and instrumental 
tattoos; the giant Oriole (Zarhynchus) 
gurgles and squawks; and against the back- 
ground of this strange medley a House Wren 
(Troglodytes musculus inguietus) looks in at 
my window and sings a song so like that of 
the bird of our home gardens that both of my 
associates identified it as a ‘House Wren’ the 
first time they heard it sing. 

To this partial list should be added notes 
and calls, low and loud, far and near, which 
have not yet been associated with their 
makers. Marmosets might win a place in 
this list because of the bird-like quality of 
their chatter, and black howling monkeys 
demand mention by the sheer force of their 
terrific barking roar. 

From all of which it would appear that the 
seasons are less sharply defined in the tropics 
than they are in the subtropics, and that 
although it is midwinter by the calendar, 
nesting has begun on Barro Colorado. Of 
the truth of the latter assumption we have, 
The Pil- 


within a 


indeed, unquestionable evidence. 
eated Woodpecker is working 
hollow limb near the laboratory. 

More definite proof of actual nest con- 
struction is supplied by a band of the great 
Orioles or Oropendulas (Zarhynchus) who, 
after several days of minute and detailed 
inspection of the premises, have decided to 
locate in a large tree almost overhanging the 
laboratory, and within a few feet of the one 
occupied by the Woodpecker and Paroquets. 
Only the females build while the males from 
a commanding perch utter an endless series 
of squawks, squeaks, and gurgles by way of 
instruction, or encouragement. 

At the present moment, a 5-foot iguana is 
exploring this tree. Earlier in the morning, 
two coatis (Nasua) were seen searching the 
limbs of a neighboring one where, only two 
days since, a giant weasel (Galictis) was 
engaged in a similar performance. Verily the 
nesting bird in the tropics is beset with 
dangers.—Barro Colorado, January 9, 1926. 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY FROM A PACKING-BOX 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


“Simplicity is the soul of usefulness.’’ And there is nothing simpler or more 
useful in bird photography during the winter and spring than a packing-box 
a box that is large enough for one to sit in with a modicum of comfort without 
its being too cumbersome to move. In the May-June, 1925, Birp-LoreE I dis- 
cussed various types of observation blinds and their use, and mentioned the 
desirability of a packing-box at feeding-stations for close observation of birds 
during the winter. In this number I will disclose some of the ways in which it 
can be utilized to the best advantage in securing desirable photographs of birds. 
Let us first decide what photographs are desirable, what the requisites of 

a good bird photograph are, and then see how the packing-box is going to help 
us secure what is wanted. That perfect photographic representations of birds 


* 


\ WOODLAND BORDER SETTING FOR A WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW IN MAY 
AS SEEN BY THE CAMERA FROM A PACKING-BOX BLIND 
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are highly desirable, no one will deny. They have their place in the science 
of ornithology in that they portray accurately many points which long de- 
scriptions, no matter how carefully drawn, fail to convey. They have their 
place in art when they bring to us a bit of nature in its most appealing form. 
They have their place in commerce when, by their attractiveness, they lend to 
the salability of a book or a magazine. So, from the standpoint of science, art, 
or business, good bird photographs are desirable. 

But to approach perfection, a bird photograph has a difficult road to travel 
for it must satisfy not only the cruel test of the photographer as to lighting, 
exposure, and development, but it must satisfy the analysis of the ornithologist, 
and it must have some artistic merit as well. A photograph of a Wood Pewee, 
no matter how technically perfect it may be, is of no use to an ornithologist 
if it looks more like a Phoebe. The photographer must know his birds, not only 
their plumage and distinctive markings, but their characteristic traits, their 
personality, their very moods. And in making his exposures he must strive to 
catch only such attitudes as are characteristic of the species; otherwise his 
Pewees will turn out Phaebes, his Field Sparrows, Chippies, and his Sandpipers 
will all be ‘peeps.’ A good bird photograph should be as easy to identify by 
one familiar with birds as a museum specimen held in the hand, for what it 
lacks in color it should make up in distinctive pose and character. Needless 
to say, few photographs are perfect, and many that do not come up to this 
standard have been reproduced in books and magazines. 

Our standards of bird paintings are much higher than our standards of 
photography, for we have been trained by such artists as Fuertes and Brooks 
and Brandreth to expect a great deal. True, the photographs that have ap- 
peared in Brrp-Lore recently by Dr. Wilson and others leave little to be 
desired, but really few people are trained to appreciate the vast gulf that 
separates such pictures from the caricatures that of necessity illustrated some 
of the earlier works on ornithology and still find their way into print. But the 
day is almost here when an awakened public appreciation will demand as much 
realism from the photographer as from the bird artist. Already, most editors 
realize that the public does not want photographs of mounted birds, no matter 
how well mounted they may be, or how realistic the settijig-in which they are 
placed. Such photographs are entirely legitimate, as are also the photographs 
of captive birds, as long as they are labeled as such. But when a dishonest 
photographer or an unscrupulous editor knowingly publishes such pictures 
and represents them as photographs of wild, free birds, he immediately earns 
for himself the title, so aptly coined by Theodore Roosevelt, of ‘Nature-Faker,’ 
and is thereafter shunned by all honest ornithologists. For the purpose of 
discouraging such forms of falsification, as well as encouraging all forms of 
legitimate nature photography, there was formed in New York City a few 
years ago the ‘League of Wild Life Photographers,’ with J. T. Nichols of the 
American Museum as its permanent secretary, and all infringements of in- 
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tegrity in wild-life photography should be reported to him for action by the 


League. 

But to return to the packing-box blind: There is no longer any need of 
photographing mounted birds or of publishing photographs of birds in anything 
but natural and characteristic attitudes. With the birds coming to feed at 
arm’s length and oblivious to one’s presence, all that is needed is a little ex- 
perience in photography 
and a little patience to 
secure photographs that 
absolutely represent 
the species. Bird-feeders 
and bird-banders can 
become bird-photog- 
raphers with little more 
effort than the purchase 
of a packing-box, for 
they already have the 
birds coming to their 
food. Of course, one 
must be sure to estab- 
lish his feeding-station 
where the light will be 
good at the time at his 
disposal for photog- 
raphy. The spot must 
not be on the north 
side of a house or whete 
nearby branches of trees 


or shrubbery will throw 
A SPRINGTIME CHICKADEE VISITS THE PUSSY-WILLOWS IN 


distressing shadows 
FRONT OF THE BLIND AND ABOVE THE SUNFLOWER SEED 


across the subject. One 
should use equal care in the selection of the background against which 
birds are to be seen, for dark backgrounds are unsatisfactory for 
st subjects and strong contrasts of lights and shadows are even 
e. A uniform light gray is best, such as one gets when the back- 
nd is several yards away and well lighted. Of course, it is often desirable to 
hide the background or a part of it as the setting for the bird, and if it is 
lc appropriate to the bird and the season, the resulting photograph should 
ich more attractive than the mere portrait of the bird. During the winter, 
or ice-covered branches of pine or hemlock, during the early spring, 
willows, and, a little later, the wild flowers in their season, can all be 
' very effectively, but one must be very careful to avoid exaggeration and 
iality in the arrangements, It is possible to reproduce at a feeding-station 
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almost any picture which one sees on his walks afield if he will but arrange his 
setting in front of the packing-box and then bait the bird to the proper place. 
A Woodpecker drilling for borers, a Chickadee among the pussy-willows, a 
Whitethroat or a Towhee among the hepaticas, Cedar Waxwings on the 
mountain-ash berries, can all be photographed in front of the packing-box if 
one has a successful feeding-station. There is no end to the characteristic 


ta -_ 


THE END OF A LOG MAKES A GOOD STUDIO FOR BIRD PORTRAITS 

IF IT IS PLACED IN FRONT OF A PACKING-BOX AND WELL BAITED 

WITH SEEDS. HERE AN EVENING GROSBEAK DRIVES AWAY A 
HOUSE SPARROW 


poses and attractive settings that one could secure of a single species, such 
as the Chickadee. 

And, then, there is always the chance of some new bird visiting the feed- 
ing station and, if the packing-box is already there, it is a simple matter to 
secure his portrait. A photographic record of all the species that visit a 
feeding-log during the season is a wonderfully interesting study and provides a 
fascinating sport. The accompanying photograph of an Evening Grosbeak 
is but one of over twenty species that were photographed on the end of this 
log during one season. 

A few words about the use of the blind itself may not be amiss. Inasmuch 
as it is to be left outside in all kinds of weather, it is well to cover the top with 
roofing paper so as to keep the inside dry and prevent the box from warping. 
One can hinge the rear boards to serve as a door or remove them entirely and 
hang a burlap curtain in its place. The openings for the camera should be 
about 4 inches square, one about a foot from the roof and another about a foot 
from the floor, and one perhaps half way up, depending on the nature of the 
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feeding-station or the various settings to be used. Instead of using a tripod, 
which is very much in the way in a box, shelves can be fastened just below 
cach opening, to which the camera can be clamped with an old-fashioned cur- 
tain clamp. If desired, these shelves can be hinged and given an adjustable 
support so that the angle of the camera can be changed at will. It is about 
as satisfactory, however, to have them permanent in position and wedge up 
the rear or front of the camera as desired. 

A device of much importance is the lens-hood mentioned in the May—June, 
1925, Birp-Lorg, for it will save a great deal of time by allowing one to change 
the speed of his shutter or 
the aperture of his lens 
without showing his fingers 
to the birds. It will like- 
wise conceal the motion of 
the working parts of the 
shutter, and this is very 
necessary with slow expos- 
ures. The card of the lens- 
hood should be about the 
size of the aperture in the 
box, except for a slit at the 
top through which one can 
watch operations. The ring 
which fits around the lens 
should be wide enough to 
permit the fingers to manip- 
ulate the shutter but not so 


wide as to cut off any light. 4 PLEASING WOODLAND SETTING BUT QUITE INAP- 
The shorter focus the lens, PROPRIATE TO THE BIRDS, A MALE HOUSE SPARROW 
‘ AND A CHIPPY. SUCH COMBINATIONS ARE TO BE 

1¢ Narrower it must be, but AVOIDED. IT WAS INTENDED FOR A TOWHEE 


maximum width can 


y be determined for each lens by focusing with it on and off. 
| am often asked to recommend the camera which I deem most suitable for 
photography. Of course, there is no one camera that is the most satisfac- 
for all purposes. The camera of the Graflex type that is so necessary for 
ligt pictures is perhaps the least satisfactory for photography from a packing- 
box blind, because the noise of the shutter alarms the birds and makes it very 
diff ult to get natural poses. The Kodak, with a portrait attachment, can 
be «sed better in this type of bird photography than in any other, but is not 
ver\ satisfactory because the bird has to be within 30 to 36 inches of the 
camcra, and at this distance it is often difficult to avoid the shadow of the 
blind Almost any sort of a focusing camera, however, will give good results 
in the hands of one who knows its limitations and how to cope with them, but 
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the mechanical difficulties are less with cameras equipped with lenses of from 
g to 12 inches focal length, that will work at apertures of from F 4.5 to F 6.3 
when occasion demands. If one uses a lens that will not work at an aperture 
wider than F 7.7 or U. S. 8, he will have to use only the most rapid plates or 
confine his photography to bright days. The slower plates average much 
better results when fully exposed, especially the double-coated plates such as 
the Standard Orthonon. One has such a wide range of plates and films to 
select from today that he is likely to get confused if he shifts too frequently 
from one to another. It is better to confine one’s efforts to one or two kinds 
until they are thoroughly mastered before trying others. 

My own equipment for this type of photography consists of a Corona View 
camera, size 45, equipped with a 1o-inch Zeiss Tessar I] B lens that works 
at an aperture of F. 6.3. A 4.5 lens of the same focal length would be still 
better but more expensive. Most of my plate-holders are loaded with Standard 
Orthonon plates for all-round usage, but some are loaded with Graflex or with 
Gavaert Sensisma plates, when very short exposures are necessary or if the 
light fails. Of course, the plate-holders are marked so that I can easily tell 
which is which. With this equipment ready, it is a real pleasure to conceive 
a picture that I think appropriate to the season, arrange the setting before the 
blind so that it appears on the ground glass just as I want it without the bird, 
and then to place the food so that the bird, in getting to it, will just naturally 


use the perch which has been arranged for it. Then to sit in the blind with the 
birds coming and going, often only a few inches from me, but oblivious to my 
presence, waiting expectantly for the desired bird to go to the right place and 
assume the proper pose—it is fascinating and provides just the necessary 
impetus for one to spend the hours with birds that are needed to get really 


familiar with them. 


IDEAS FOR SCHOOLS AND BIRD CLUBS 


The Ridgewood (New Jersey) Audubon Society tries each year to do some 
special thing to help interest the people of our village, particularly the school- 
children, in our native birds. In our early days, “before the war,”’ we began 
by offering a prize, such as a ‘New Jersey Bird Guide,’ for each bird-house 
built by a child and occupied by a bird other than an English Sparrow, if 
described in a letter written by the child. Many of the school teachers were 
glad to assist, and we kept up this plan until the village yards were well sup- 
plied with bird-houses. 

Two years ago (November, 1923), we began trying to make more popular 
the feeding of our winter birds. Our first step is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The manager of one of our largest stores gave us the use of one 
of his windows for a week and aided us in arranging in it an exhibit representing 
a November scene in the yard of a lover of birds. Below the window of his 


bet 
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cottage (made of unbleached cotton cloth) was fastened a rustic’shelf strewn 
with sunflower seeds which a Chickadee (obtained from the Museum)...was 
about to sample, while a Nuthatch approached suet fastened to a slab at the 
side of the window. Two Purple Finches were in possession of a swinging 
seed-cup and a Downy Woodpecker was at the suet on a small tree. Beneath, 


\ WINTER-FEEDING EXHIBIT IN A STORE WINDOW 
ATTRACTS UNIVERSAL ATTENTION 


on the ‘ground’ well strewn with leaves, a Blue Jay was helping himself to seed 
and 


Junco was awaiting his turn. A Waxwing enjoyed the berries of ‘shrub- 

hanked against the house wall. 

this gave a good introduction to our school project, the terms of which 
( forth in an illustrated poster at one side of the window. This stated 
the reasons and methods of feeding winter birds, and gave the children 
ns about how to qualify for prizes. 

i smaller window to the side were exhibited charts of ‘Ridgewood birds’ 
uund here in the winter. In all, we have made five of these charts, 

inent Residents,’ ‘Winter Visitants,’ ‘Spring and Fall Visitants,’ ‘Summer 
\rriving in March and April,’ and ‘Summer Birds Arriving in May.’ 
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We had a census of the birds known to have been seen here, and from the data 
we had, supplemented by the tables in Chapman’s Hand-Book, we made out 
five lists as named above. Then, from the colored plates of the ‘Birds of New 
York,’ which we obtained from the Museum at Albany for $1, we cut figures 
to illustrate our lists. Each set was carefully arranged and pasted on a sheet 
of Dennison’s best gray cardboard which was in turn mounted on beaver- 
board. These charts have proved useful as well as attractive. Besides being 
of service at our own meetings, they have been displayed at appropriate 
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CHARTS OF THE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF LOCAL BIRDS ARE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND 
\ GREAT HELP IN AROUSING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST 


seasons in our library and upon request loaned to schools. They have proved 
the best of guides for class use when the children are coloring the little bird 
pictures from the Comstock Publishing Company which come without ac- 
companying colored pictures. 

Last year we arranged a set of birds’ nests illustrating most of the common 
kinds and types and exhibited them in the children’s room of our library. 
With them we put the numbers of Brrp-Lore having articles on birds’ nests. 
and the large poster shown in the accompanying photograph, which illustrates 
the ‘Key’ given in Birp-Lore for December, 1920. 

Another of our charts, designed to show where our summer birds pass the 
winter, consists of a large outline map of North and South America, upon 
which small pictures of birds are pasted in the countries where they winter. 
To get the tiny birds, we colored those which come on a sheet of the Camp and 
Field Notebook of the Comstock Publishing Company, of Ithaca, obtainable 
for a few cents. 

Our experience is that this chart-making is interesting work for older people 
and the finished product makes very instructive illustrative material. 
CAROLINE A. DuNnnAM, Secretary, Ridgewood Audubon Society. 


|Here are some good ideas to guide the activities of your bird club or Audubon Society, 
or they can be used in the schools. Has anyone else any helpful suggestions?—A. A. A.| 
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GAME REFUGE BILL 


\ measure known as the “Migratory Bird 
Refuge and Marsh Land Conservation Bill,” 
“for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the establish 
ment of migratory bird-refuges to furnish in 
perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the 
provision of funds for establishing such areas, 

nd the furnishing of adequate protection 


EXPLANATION 


lhe bill provides that people who hunt 


igratory game-birds must purchase a 


lederal hunting license at the cost of $1, 


ese to be issued by any postmaster. Owners 
lessees of property and members of their 


immediate families, when living on their 
nds, require no Federal license unless 


hunting off of such lands. 


This does not mean that the number of 


inters of the country are to be increased by 


this bill, but means that no one in future can 
hunt birds protected by the United States 
Government under the treaty we have with 


l'ngland, unless such people shall pay the 


Government this license tax. 
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of migratory birds, for the establishment of 
preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for 


public shooting-grounds to 
other purposes,”’ is now before Congress, 
having been reported favorably by both 
the and 
whom it was referred. 
the provisions of this measure follow here- 


Senate House Committees to 


Some comments on 


with. 


OF THE BILL 


Of the income derived from these hunting 
licenses, 60 per cent is to be spent by the 
Government for the acquiring of lands or 
waters for game refuges and public shooting- 
grounds by means of purchase, lease, or gift, 
and for the maintenance of the same. With 
the tremendous draining developments that 
are going on in this country, nesting, feeding, 
and resting-places for wild Ducks are being 
destroyed almost daily. This will provide 
for the acquiring of some of these territories 
and holding them as ‘Cities of Refuge’ for 
the birds against all comers and for all time 
to come. 

By ‘Public Shooting-Grounds’ is meant 
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that the Government would purchase certain 
lands whereon the public already shoots, and 
has been shooting perhaps for a hundred 
years or more, carefully guard these so as to 
stop the illegal hunting that is now going on, 
and permit shooting only during the hunting 
seasons under careful restrictions. This pro- 
vision does not make for new hunting- 
grounds but for the safeguarding of certain 
hunting-grounds already in existence. 

The other 40 per cent of the income from 
the license fees it is planned to use for the 
employment of wardens to enforce various 
federal laws in reference to migratory birds, 
conduct surveys of proposed refuge-sites, 
investigate the extensive plague of Duck 
sickness that is so prevalent in the Far 
West, and other administrative details. 

A commission consisting of three members 
of the Cabinet, two United States Senators, 
and two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall pass on all land purchases or 
rentals provided for under this Act and 
as recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

A member of the State Game Commission 
shall be an ex-officio member of this Federal 
Commission when investigations are being 
made in a state in which said Game Com- 
missioner operates. 

The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
administer the law. It is estimated that 
such license fees should produce somewhere 
from $500,000 to $800,000 the first year, 
with an increasing amount afterward. 

The sponsoring of this bill is in the hands 
of a National Committee of five members 
as follows: William C. Adams, International 
Association of State Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners; John B. Burnham, 
American Game Protective Association; 
David H. Madsen, Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners; T. Gilbert 
Pearson, National Association of Audubon 
Societies; and George H. Selover, Izaak 
Walton League of America. 

This Committee has charge of raising funds 
to meet the necessary expenses of the cam- 
paign in the interests of the bill, the campaign 
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consisting chiefly of bringing representative 
conservationists to Washington and in the 
publication and distribution of literature 
regarding the measure. Naturally, there 
are many new members of Congress who are 
not familiar with the provisions of this bill, 
and a very essential part in securing favor- 
able action to a proposed new law is the task 
of acquainting busy legislators with the 
merits of measures under contemplation 

As a matter of history, it may be noted 
that this is the third session before which the 
bill has been up for consideration. The first 
year it passed the Senate by a large vote, 
but was defeated in the House by a small 
minority, owing to pressure brought to bear 
by the majority leader whose work against 
all conservation measures in Congress during 
the period when he sat in that body are well 
known in this country. Last year this 
obstructionist no longer sat in Congress, 
and when the bill was brought forward for 
consideration it passed the House by vote 
of more than two to one, and would readily 
have passed the Senate but for the fact that 
during the closing days of the session one 
Senator, to please some of his constituents, 
took advantage of certain rules obtaining in 
the Senate and prevented the bill from com 
ing to a vote. It may be added that this 
same Senator is now very much in favor of 
the bill, and recently told the writer he should 
be very glad to introduce and father the 
bill for us in the Senate if this assistance 
from him should be desired. 

The bill has the endorsement of all con- 
servation societies in the country of which 
we have knowledge, and is backed by an 
overwhelming majority of the departments 
of state that have to do with the enforcement 
of the bird and game laws in their respective 
states. In the opinion of some of us this is 
the most important piece of legislation for 
the conservation of the wild fowl of America 
that is likely to come before our people in 
a generation. 

Readers of this article who desire to ex- 
press their approval of the bill may to ad- 
vantage address letters to their Senators 
and Congressmen. 


—_ ww 
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INTERESTING REPORT BY DR. WETMORE 


In a late publication of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an account is given by Dr. 
\lexander Wetmore of his studies of birds of 
the United States that make their winter 
home in southern South America. 

Dr. Wetmore, who is now Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was formerly connected with the United 
States Biological Survey, and, representing 
the Survey, went to South America to make 
these studies as preliminaries to considera- 
tion of the subject as to whether it would not 
be well for the United States to have treaties 
with South American countries for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds. This thought is 
encouraged by the splendid way in which the 
treaty protecting birds that migrate between 
the United States and Canada has functioned 
and the good results in the increase of migra- 
tory bird life which has been noted through 
its operations. 

Dr. Wetmore’s report is of a most interest- 
ing nature to all bird-lovers. In part, Dr. 
Wetmore says: 

‘Among the few smaller land species that 
perform this extended flight, the Barn 
Swallow and the Bobolink are worthy of 
mention, especially the latter, as, though the 
Barn Swallow occurs during the northern 
winter months from the West Indies south 
ward, the Bobolink withdraws wholly into 
the Chaco. The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Cliff 
Swallow, Olive-backed Thrush, Nighthawk, 


and Swainson’s Hawk are of more or less 
common occurrence in the northern half of 
the region in question, but are not found in 
abundance. ... The great body of North 
American migrants, however, are shore- 
birds, some of which, as the two Yellow-legs, 
the Sanderling, and the Spotted Sandpiper 
have extended winter ranges, while others, 
as the Hudsonian Godwit, the Upland Plover, 
the Buff-breasted Pectoral, Baird’s and 
White-rumped Sandpipers, find in the 
pampas and in Patagonia their winter 
metropolis. With these may be mentioned 
the Eskimo Curlew, now nearly, if not 
actually, extinct. 

“A few individuals of these northern 
species arrive in the South in July and August 
but their main southward flight occurs from 
September to November. In other words, 
they pass south with the coming of fall in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and below the 
Equator follow the advance of the southern 
spring to their winter home, remain during 
the southern summer, and with the coming 
of colder weather, in February and March, 
withdraw northward until they cross the 
Equator and follow the northern spring in 
its advance to their breeding-grounds in 
northern United States, Canada, and Arctic 
America. Their itinerary thus takes 
advantage of shifting seasons in both 
continents.” 


SHALL HAWKS BE KILLED? 


We have recently received several com- 
munications, emanating from a group of 
students of wild life, protesting against what 
they regard as a growing disposition on the 
part of game protectors, hunters, and others 
to kill as many Hawks in the country as 
possible. It is pointed out that these are 
often shot over stuffed Owls, put up on poles 
in the fields for the purpose of attracting 
Hawks, and that at some places along our 
eastern seaboard many Hawks are shot 
during migration when, in more or less 
Scattered companies, they are moving south 


ward. These writers contend that as citizens 
and nature-lovers they have just as much 
right to enjoy seeing a live Hawk as the 
sportsman has in shooting his game-bird, 
which the Hawk might perchance capture. 

Attention is also called to the fact, well 
recognized by all naturalists, that many 
species of Hawks are of decided economic 
value as destroyers of rodents, insects, and 
other enemies of the farmlands and fruit 
orchards. It is felt that to kill Hawks of this 
character at any time is an economic loss. 
These acts, as have formerly been pointed 
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out in these columns, constitute one of the 
‘Evils of the Bounty System.’ 

When we turn to the statute books we find 
that in New Jersey, for example, the pro 
visions of the Audubon Society Law protect- 
ing non-game birds still obtains, that is, that 
all Hawks receive legal protection with the 
exception of ‘Goshawks, Cooper’s Hawks,’ 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, and Duck Hawks. 
Whether anyone has ever been prosecuted 
in New Jersey for the killing of a Red- 
shouldered or Broad-winged Hawk, I have 
no knowledge. 

In New York State, the Legislature makes 
no legal distinction between different species 
of this family. It simply outlaws the ‘Hawk’ 
and lets it go at that. 

For more than twenty years the writer 
has argued with game-protectors, game- 
breeders, officers of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, and others on the importance of learn- 
ing to distinguish between the species of 
Hawks, with a view of confining their gunfire 
only to those species which are proven to be 
of pronounced injury to game-birds and 
poultry. Frequently the answer has been 
to the effect that many Hawks which 
ordinarily might be classed as ‘good’ Hawks, 
when they find game abundant and easily 
captured, as for example on game-farms, 
quickly evolve into ‘bad’ Hawks, and that 
no state that has entered upon the enter- 
prise of raising game-birds for distribution 
is likely to bear very heavily upon a man who 
shoots a Hawk of any kind. In this point of 
view the game-protector apparently has the 
almost unanimous support of the farmers in 
our nation who attempt to raise chickens. 

A million Educational Leaflets and pictures 


CALIFORNIA 


Readers of Birp-Lore who are familiar 
with the strenuous efforts which this Associa 


tion has made of recent years to secure a 
reservation for the fast-disappearing antelope 
in southwestern Oregon, will be interested in 
knowing that from figures gathered from 
various official sources it appears there are 
about 23,000 of these animals left in the 
United States. 
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of useful Hawks and Owls have been dis 
tributed by this Association. Apparently 
these have had little effect in causing th 
average man who goes afield with a gun t 
make any serious effort to learn to dis 
tinguish the various species of Hawks and 
spare those, which, according to a report 
issued by the Department of Agriculture in 


1893, should be preserved because of their 


usefulness on the farm. 
The finding of a common ground of 


agreement between those who would dispose 


of Hawks and those who would have them 
unmolested may be said to be a problem of 
some magnitude. 

When men line beaches and shoot migra 
tory Hawks or put stuffed Owls on poles and 
shoot every Hawk that comes along, one is 
led to think that such action is not necessarily 
prompted wholly by a desire to save the 
game-birds, but that an instinct to kill may 
have something to do with it. There may be 
some excuse for shooting Hawks around 
game-farms, but such shooting certainly 
should be confined to species and individuals 
that make a habit of visiting game-farms. 
Also, to circle a game-farm with poles on 
which steel-traps are placed, as is done in 
some cases, means that any bird that lights 
on the poles is likely to be killed, regardless 
of whether this is Hawk, Crow, Robin, or 
Bluebird. Game-farms should be encouraged 
in this country, but if game-farmers would 
always exercise care to see that no devise is 
used whereby a useful bird may be destroyed, 
they would certainly not be injuring the 
interests of their enterprise and would at the 
same time more nearly do justice to the 
valuable species of the neighborhood. 


ANTELOPE 


Unlike the buffalo, the prong-horned 
antelope does not thrive well in confinement. 
It must have an extended range. Far on the 
almost arid deserts of the West are found 
the small scattered bands of what was at 
one time one of the most prolific species of 
animals within our vast domain. Wandering 
far from civilization, they continually fall a 
prey to Indians, prospectors, and others 
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whose illegal onslaughts seldom come to the 
attention of officials in the settlements. 

Now and then we get an encouraging word 
from some state that is making a special 
effort to protect these interesting animals. 
For instance, we learn that they are doing 
well on the State Antelope Reservations 
established in northern Nevada by the state 
government a few years ago. 

Among the many excellent activities 
undertaken by the California Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners is that for the 
preservation of those antelope found within 
the borders of that state. From the office 
of this Department of State we have just 
learned: 

“California antelope are on the increase, 
thanks to the rigid protection thrown about 
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that animal by the laws of the state, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. C. Bryant, head of the 
Bureau of Education of 


California State Fish and Game Commission. 


Research and 


Dr. Bryant recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip throughout the northeastern 
counties of the state, bringing the news that 
in Modoc and Lassen counties, antelope 
herds have shown remarkable increases in 
recent years. 

“One of the herds seen by Dr. Bryant 
during his trip contained twenty-two animals. 
But a few years ago this herd consisted of but 
eight animals. Residents of that section 
declare having seen several small herds 
drifting into Soccret Valley, the favorite 
wintering-ground of the wild game of that 
region, early this fall.” 


A NEW ENDOWMENT 


Mr. Cornelius A. Wood, for some years a 
loyal member of this Association, recently 
established the ‘Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund’ 
of $5,000, with the understanding that the 
\ssociation shall keep this intact; that 
three-fourths of the income is to be used for 
the protection of game-birds; and that the 
remainder is each year to be added to the 
principal. 

Men have been killing birds with guns in 


ALDEN H. 


Mr. Alden H. Hadley of Monrcvia, Ind., 
became connected with the home office 
of the Association during the month of 
March. Since January, 1925, he has been 
le (uring in the schools throughout Indiana 
unier a coéperative arrangement between 
this Association and the State Department 
of Conservation. His work has proved to be 
of creat value in advancing the organization 
of junior Audubon Clubs in that state, and 
by his addresses before schools, women’s 
asscciations, 


clits, sportsmen’s forestry 


soc cties, and other organizations, he has 
en -ared himself to tens of thousands of the 
cit, ens of his native state. 


this country about four hundred years. 
With a pencil and sheet of paper one may 
readily determine what a growth there will 
be in the principal of this endowment by 
the time another like period shall have 
elapsed, and the Directors of the Associa- 
tion in that day will have cause to appreciate 
the thoughtful liberality of the donor, even 
as do those who are responsible for the 
Audubon work of this day. 


HADLEY 


Mr. Hadley is a graduate of Stetson 
University, Florida, and also of Chicago 
University. He is a splendid ornithologist. 
a good public speaker, a man of pleasing 
personality, and a most intelligent and 
enthusiastic protector of wild life. He 
came to headquarters in the capacity of 
assistant to the President. The splendid 
educational work which he has been carrying 
on in Indiana will not, however, be dis- 
continued. Arrangements have been made 
for him to be succeeded in his work in that 
state by Sidney Raymond Esten, who has 
been most strongly recommended to us as 
a worthy successor. 


Bird - Lore 


A NEW BIRD RESERVATION 


Early in the year 1924, evidently due to 
the encroachment of real estate develop- 
ments, the majority of the Brown Pelicans 
breeding on Island, in 
Indian River, Florida, departed from the 


historical Pelican 
home of their forefathers and journeyed to 
Mosquito Lagoon, oppesite Titusville, where, 
on an island, they built their nests and began 
rearing their young. Learning of this and 
happening to be in Titusville that spring, 
the writer visited the island and witnessed 
the results of a raid which had been made 
on the colony. More than 1,200 young birds 


had been clubbed to death and their bodies 
had attracted many Vultures. Reports of this 
holocaust of bird-life was called to the at- 
tention of the Biological Survey, and it is a 
pleasure to learn that under date of October 
21, 1925, President Coolidge, by Executive 
Order, created the Brevard Reservation, 
which is the official name given this mangrove 
key. 

May we hope that these great, grotesque 
but extremely interesting inhabitants of the 
Indian River country may now for all time 
find safe an abode for themselves and young. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
To March 1, 1926 


Previously reported $12,290 21 
Adams, William C. 5 
Ammon, Mrs. Jay R 5 
Ayer, C. F. 4 
Baldwin, Mrs. Arthur Douglas S 
Barclay, Mrs. Wm. Orr 25 
Bartol, Mrs. Henry G. 10 


Bayne, Mrs. Howard 
Bell, Miss M. K. 
Boardman, Mrs. Geo. M. 
Buch, Miss Emily 

Burr, Winthrop 

Calkins, Emma W. 
Carpenter, Mrs. E. M. 
Cary, Dr. Charles 
Christian, Miss Susan 
Clothier, Mrs. Walter 
Corning, John Herbert 
Craven, Frank 

Crehore, Mrs. Frederic M. 
Degener, J. F. 

Delafield, Mrs. John Ross 
Delano, Mrs. Mary C. 
Drummond, Mrs. E. J 
DuBois, Mrs. M. B 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Eimer, Mrs. A 

Fell, Mrs. Martha T. 
Fleek, Henry S. 

Fuguet, Stephen 

Griffin, Mrs. Solomon B 
Haines, Charles D. 
Hammond, Mrs. J. Henry 
Haskell, Mrs. L. A. (In Memoriam 
Herrick, Harold 

Hoppin, Mrs. Sarah C. W. 
Hornor, J. C. 

Howard, Mrs. Clarence H 
Interest on Bank Balance 
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Korth, Mrs. Arthur $5 
Lidgerwood, Miss H. B. 2 
Loines, Mrs. Mary H. 10 


Lyon, Mrs. Thos. R. 
McCaskey, H. D. 

Mabie, Clarence 

Mason, H. L., Jr. 

Mayer, Mrs. Rosalynde Del.. 
Minich, Mrs. Katherine C. 
Mitchell, R. Milton, Jr. 
Moschcowitz, Mrs. A. V. 
Muendel, Miss Christina 
Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. 
Newcombe, Mrs. Charles M. 
Newhall, Henry B. 

Olney, Elam Ward 
Osborne, Arthur A. 

Paine, Mrs. Augustus G. 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Peabody, Miss Amy 
Pfarre, Mrs. A. E. 

Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. 
Pyfer, Fred S. 

Reynolds, Geo. G. 
Rockefeller, William A. 
Schoettle, Ralph J. 
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5 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 10 
Sill, Miss Annie M. 2 
Simpson, Miss Jean W. 5 
Sloane, Mrs. William 5 
Sugden, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 5 
Tasheira, Mrs. Arthur G. 5 
Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 5 
Weeks, Andrew Gray 10 
Whitehouse, Mrs. J. H. 5 
Winston, Owen 10 
372 Contributions of $1 each 372 


$13,156 13 
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The following contributed $1 each: 

Mrs. T. J. Abbott, Max A. Adler, Rodolphe 
L. Agassiz, Carl J. R. Ahrnke, Mrs. Clifford 
B. Allen, R. L. Anderson, W. W. Anspach, 
Miss Maud E. Appleton, Mrs. H. W. Atkin 
son, Mrs. Willis Austin, Wm. L. Baily, 
Thomas E. Baird, Jr., Wyllys W. Baird, 
John T. Baker, Ancell H. Ball, Miss Emily 
Barclay, Mrs. Wm. Orr Barclay, Mrs. A. C. 
Barnes, Mrs. E. S. Barrie, Mrs. Charles T. 
Bartlett, Miss Maria K. Bayne, Truman 
Beckwith, Jr., Walter Beebe, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Bemish, Mrs. C. E. Benedict, Miss Lillian 
Benet, R. Dale Benson, Jr., Samuel Benson, 
Mrs. Constance C. Bessey, Mrs. W. N. Best, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Binney, John P. Binzen, Miss 
Jessie E. Blackstone, T. S. Blair, Jr., Miss 
Emma Blakiston, Bernard Bloch, Mrs. M. 
Hawkes Boose, Wm. H. Bradford, Mrs. 
Edward C. Bradlee, Mrs. H. A. Brayton, 
Miss Frances S. Breck, Fred W. Brill, John 
I. D. Bristol, Mrs. James P. Brown, Dr. 
Lawrason Brown, Lawrence E. Brown, 
Miss Elizabeth Burckhardt, Julian Burdick, 
Miss Jeanette Burger, Mrs. A. M. Burritt, 
Fred T. Busk, Elmer T. Butler, Glentworth 
R. Butler, William H. Cady, Mrs. J. J. 
Carroll, Miss Harriet Carse, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Case, Charles C. Castle, Mrs. L. A. Cerf, 
Miss Anna H. Chace, Mrs. Edward Chap- 
man, Mrs. A. W. Chase, Mrs. Howell 
Cheney, Miss Elizabeth Christian, Mrs. F. S. 
Churchill, J. R. Clancy, Mrs. F. G. Clapp, 
Miss Emily L. Clark, J. W. Clise, Jr., Mrs. 
Emily G. Cobb, Mrs. G. F. Cochran, Miss 
Julia W. Coles, Miss Louise Condit, R. M. 
Connor, Frederick W. Cook, John I. Cooper, 
Rev. J. Francis Cooper, Miss Mary I. 
Corning, Douglas F. Cox, John L. Cox, 
li. T. Craig, Mrs. Barbara C. Crocker, Miss 
Cora E. Crompton, John C. Crosby, Mrs. 
J. H. Cruikshank, Charles Curie, Mrs. M. 
Mi. Curtis, Mrs. E. H. Danforth, Clinton 
\. Davis, Gen. Milton E. Davis, Miss 
Surah J. Day, Mrs. W. F. Deuel, Joseph 
Deutsch, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Devens, Miss 
Mary L. Dewey, Miss Katherine T. Dexter, 
Mrs. Charles G. Dill, Mrs. Ruger Donoho, 
Miss Edith M. Downer, Miss Helen Ives 
l)viggs, Mrs. Goddard DuBois, F. T. Duch 
arne, Miss C. E. Dudley, Mrs. S. Naudain 
Doer, Mrs. J. Robertson Duff, Mrs. Nancy 


B. Dusinberre, Joseph H. Eberbach, Stephen 
Edson, Miss Laura J. Edwards, J. M. Eheim, 
Walter Eitelbach, C. J. Elderfield, Mrs. 
Thomas S. Ellis, Mrs. Morgan S. Elmer, 
Miss Louisa J. Emery, George P. Erhard, 
Miss Mary Evarts, Mrs. Arthur Fairchild, 
H. A. Falk, Mrs. D. B. Fay, Mrs. W. L. 
Fernald, Miles Finch, Aloysius L. Fitz- 
patrick, Jr., Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. Ells- 
worth T. Foote, W. Cameron Forbes, Henry 
Forster, Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, Daniel C. 
French, Dr. L. Frothingham, Morton H. 
Fry, Miss Elisabeth B. Fullerton, Hugo 
Gaensslen, Mrs. George E. Gage, Henry J. 
Gaisman, Miss Elizabeth W. Garitt, Saxon 
B. Gavitt, Mrs. Robert Lee Gill, Frank 
Gillmore, Mrs. C. H. Gleason, Mrs. E. H. 
Goodman, Dr. A. Helena Goodwin, Miss 
Helen Gottfreed, B. Brittow Gottsberger, 
Mrs. Charles B. Graves, Albert Z. Gray, 
Mrs. Albert Z. Gray, Wm. B. Greeley, 
Archibald A. Gulick, Alden H. Hadley, 
J. P. Hall, Mrs. Frank Sherwood Hambleton, 
Mrs. J. K. Hamilton, W. E. Hannum, Mrs. 
Charles N. Haskins, Mrs. Horace Have- 
meyer, Miss Eva Hawkes, Robert H. 
Hazlett, Van Campen Heilner, Bert S. Her- 
kimer, Francis H. Herrick, Mrs. Henry S. 
Herrman, The Misses Hersey, Mrs. F. W. 
Herz, Mrs. Russell A. Hibbs, F. J. Higginson, 
Mrs. James M. Hills, Leo H. Hirsch, ‘Miss 
Elizabeth N. Hoadley, T. H. Hoagland, 
R. H. Hogsett, Mrs. H. C. Hollister, F. C. 
Holmes, A. J. Holmquist, Mrs. Thomas 
Hooker, Jr., Miss Lucy E. Hoppe, Mr. 
Morgan R. Howe, Miss Isabel Howland, 
H. K. Hudson, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., 
Mrs. N. S. Hunting, Mrs. Francis C. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. R. P. Huntington, Russell C. 
Huntsberger, Miss J. Husson, Courtney 
Hyde, Edward S. Hyde, Mrs. F. E. Hyde, 
Mrs. Alfred Jaretski, C. D. Jay, A. W. 
Jenkins, Rev. Alfred Johnson, Mrs. Frank 
S. Johnson, Lewis Jerome Johnson, Francis 
Kellogg, Jr., Walter S. Kemeys, Miss 
Georgiana Kendall, Miss Martha K. Kimball. 
Miss A. P. King, Charles S. King, William 
F. Kip, S. C. Kipp, Jr., Miss Beth Kirk, 
William B. Kirkham, Fred C. Klussmann, 
Fred Kolb, Otto L. Kuehn, August. Kuhn, 


Julius Kuhn, Miss Harriet L. Lagowitz, 


Mrs. E. M. Lapham, Mrs. Arthur Lee, 
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J. Henry Leonhard, Miss C. D. Lester, A. N. 
Lewis, Mrs. Chauncey E. Low, Hon. James 
\. Lowell, David D. Lupton, Clinton S. 
Lutkins, Mrs. Theo. Lyman, Miss Dorothy 
Clinton Lyon, Mrs. D. A. McKinlay, George 
McLean, Mrs. Ridley McLean, David Ives 
Mackie, Dr. Duncan Macpherson, Percival 
Manchester, Mrs. Seabury C. Mastick, Mrs. 
Rudolph Matz, Jacob E. Mavus, B. Mayer, 
Mrs. Morton H. Meinhard, Miss 
Margaret Merkel, F. L. Merriam, Mrs. 
William Metcalf, Jr., Mrs. Ethelyn Edmunds 


Mr. and 


Miles, B. D. Miller, Mrs. B. D. Miller, 
Frederic C. Mills, Missoula Bird Club, 
Mont.), Lewis S. Mohr, B. A. Moody, 
Mrs. M. L. Morgenthau, Gayden W. 
Morrill, Dr. Robert T. Morris, Mrs. R. P. 
Morton, Edwin H. Mulford, Mrs. E. W. 


Mulligan, F. F. Murray, Miss Shirley C. 
Myrick, Mrs. Emma C. Neilson, Mrs. Francis 
Neilson, Dr. William W. Newcomb, D. P. 
Newell, Miss Florilla Niles, John 
O’Brien, Jr., Adolph S. Ochs, Mrs. Louis 


Erwin 


\. Osborn, John Ostermann, Jr., Mrs. 
Josepu E. Otis, Evan B. Owen, E. F. Pabody, 
Arthur C. Palmer, T. S. Palmer, William 


J. Pape, Mrs. William N. Parker, Miss 
Edna Parlett, Miss Mary Parlett, Mrs. Wm. 
\. Patterson, Mrs. Howard S. Peck, John 
H. Perry, Julius C. Peter, Mrs. Thomas S. 
Phillips, Mrs. Geo. P. Pike, Frank O. 
Pilsbury, Daniel E. Pomeroy, Dr. Abner 
Post, H. D. Powers, Mrs. Frederick L. Pratt, 
Sherburne Prescott, William M. Purdy, 
C. F. Quincy, Mrs. Wilder D. Quint, Howard 
i. Raymond, J. J. Reed, Wm. M. Regan 
In Memoriam), John Rhein, Jr., Miss N. 
Rhoades, Miss E. Josephine Rice, William 
S. Righter, Mrs. James Wilson Riley, Edward 


Appleton, Samuel 
Barclay, Miss Clara T. 
Boardman, Mrs. Geo. M 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth B 
Coolidge, Amory 

Dexter, Miss Mary L. 
Doughty, Mrs. W. H. 


Evans, Miss Cara F. 


Bird- Lore 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from January 1, 1926, to March 1, 19.6 


L. Ripley, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Morrison 
Rogers, Ashton Rollins, John J. Rothermel, 
James P. Ruyl, Mrs. Graham Ryle, Mrs. 
Charles A. Sackett, Harry H. St. Clair, 
Sandhills Bird Club (N. C.), Santa Clara Co. 
Aud. Soc. (Cal.), Fred Sauter, Mrs. Robert 
W. Sayles, Mrs. Halle S. Schlesinger, Charles 
W. Schuler, H. G. Schwarz, Mrs. Frank Hall 
Scott, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Miss Miriam 
Shaw, Miss Dora B. Sherburne, Mrs. E. J. 
Sherman, Henry W. Shoemaker, Mrs. H. P 
Shoemaker, Edgar V. Sidman, Mrs. J. H. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Henry Slack, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloan, Miss Anna Smith, Mrs. Bryon L 
Smith, Mrs. Flora C. Smith, H. A. Hammond 
Smith, Joseph N. Smith, Mrs. Pierre J 
Smith, Walter H. Smith, William Wharton 
Smith, Mrs. Winchell Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth 
P. Soule, W. F. Spencer, Alfred T. Stanley, 
Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Miss Beatrice L. Stern, Miss Amelia Steven 
son, Miss Barbara Stone, Harry H. Stone. 
Jr.. J. H. Stone, Robert G. Stone, Selah B 
Strong, T. W. Strong, E .C. Sweetland, Albert 
Symington, Miss Marcia I. Taylor, Miss Julia 
Teisberg, Clyde B. Terrell, Miss Louise Miner 
Thomas, L. S. Thompson, Miss Emma C 
Thursby, Julian R. Tinkham, Charles W 

Townsend, Dr.William D. Tracy, Miss Harriet 
I. Turner, William H. Upmeyer, Miss Carrie 
VanBrunt, John H. Vanderveer, Ira Vaughan 
F. S. von Stade, Dr. Samuel F. Wadsworth, 
Prof. P. T. Walden, Mrs. J. H. Walter, 
Charles W. Welch, Mrs. Charles F. Went 

worth, T. Duncan Wheeler, Ransom FE 

Wilcox, Mrs. Frank G. Wild, Miss Mary I 

Wilson, C. N. Winship, Ernest Wolkwitz 

Mrs. A. B. Wood, Glen Wright, Mrs. Lucien 
Wulsin, Jr., Miss Isabel Young. 


Ewing, Mrs. Rowena .\. C. 
Fish, Miss Margaret A 
Flower, Mrs. W. S. 
Goodwillie, Mrs. Mary B 
Hartt, Mrs. Arthur 
Herrick, Robert F. 
Howland, Weston 

James, Norman 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS, continued 


Jewett, Harry M. 
Kahn, Albert 

Lord, Edward C. 
Low, Mrs. Seth 
McDougall, Mrs. Walter 
McOwen, Frederick 
Mitten, T. E. 
Munger, Miss J. D. 
Norris, Miss Fanny 
Page, Miss Mary C. 
Paine, Robert T. 
Pratt, Mrs. C. M. 


Putnam, Augustus Lowell 
Richardson, William L. 
Sargent, Miss Laura 
Savage, Mrs. D. Fitzhugh 
Smith, George A. 

Sweet, Henry N. 

Thomas, I. M. 

Walker, Mrs. Wm. B 
Wilkerson, Mrs. Grace S. 
Williams, Mrs. D. W. 
Wilson, Mrs. John B. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Enrolled from January 1, 1926, to March 1, 1926 


\dams, Miss Clara A. 
Adkins, Leonard D. 
Andrews, Miss Mary T 
Appleton, Francis Henry 
Asbill, Dr. F. G. 
\tkinson, Rev. John R. 


Bachmann, Dr. Harrold A 


Baird, Joseph C. 
Barney, Ashbel H. 
Beaumont, C. O. 


Benton, Miss Elizabeth B. 


Bergmeier, Miss Clara H. 
Berthold, Dr. T. W. 
Bigomy, J. F. 

Binney, Miss Julia H. 
Birdsall, Mrs. George 
Bissell, Mrs. George 
Bissell, R. M. 

Bistany, Michel K. 
Black, Gilbert M. 
Blagden, Wendell P. 
Bond, Harry S. 
Bradley, Miss Margaret 
Brand, Albert R. 
Brooks, Miss Mary D 
Brown, Clarence H. 
Brown, W. F. 
Buchanan, G. Briggs 
Burch, Harry F. 
Caldwell, Charles S. 
Caples, Dr. B. M. 
Carncross, Miss Helen 
Carroll, Dr. J. M. 
Case, H. N. 

Chafee, John S. 
Chalfant, Dr. Sidney A. 


Chamberlin, Mrs. William F. 


Clause, W. L. 

Coates, Dr. L. B. 
Cobb, Miss Bertha V. 
Cole, Francis W 

Cole, R. H. 

Copeland, Dr. Norman 
Copley, A. H. 


Coxe, Mrs. A. B. 

Craig, Miss Louise B. 
Cresson, Francis M. 
Crocker, Miss Katharine 
Crothers, Samuel 
Curtis, Miss Isabella 
Daniels, Alanson L. 
Davis, Miss M. Carrie 
Dearborn, Miss Sarah 
Dewing, Arthur Stone 
Dodge, Laurence P. 
Dowling, Dr. Thomas J. 
Downe, Mrs. R. M. 
Duffield, Miss Elizabeth M 
Dunbar, Harris T. 
Duryea, Mrs. H. B. 
Edmonds, Samuel C. 
Eissler, Robert F. 

Evans, Wilmot R. 

Field, Mrs. H. H. 

Fleck, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Fitzgibbon, Dr. Edward J. 
Flint, Mrs. Jas. H. 

Flint, Miss Susan Willard 
Floyd, Cleveland, Jr. 
Foedisch, Mrs. F. W. 
Formaneck, Dr. Fred 
Fowler, Dr. James H. 
Fox, Master Joseph C. 
Fox, Joseph M. 

Frew, William 

Friend, T. W. 

Furfey, Dr. J. A. 

Furness, H. H., Jr. 

Gale, Edward C. 

Galey, William T., Jr. 
Gallagher, Miss Katherine 
Gallien, Brace M. 
Gardiner, Mrs. R. H., Jr. 
George, Vesper L. 
Gilbert, Miss Helen C. 
Gilpin, George, Jr. 
Glazier, Mrs. W. Stuart 
Golliffe, Mrs. G. H. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Greeley, Miss Marion 
Greenough, Mrs. C. P. 
Greensmith, Thomas 
Griffith, Dr. E. L. 
Griswold, Miss Katharine W. 
Grout, Mrs. Z. R. 

Hale, Miss Lena L. 
Hall, Albert, Jr. 

Hall, Mrs. Ellen P. 
Hall, Miss Esther .\. 
Hall, Harrison 

Hall, R. M. 

Hallowell, John W. 
Hamersly, Edmund G. 
Hamilton, J. Lawrence 
Hamner, Mrs. Chas. Sutherland 
Harper, William Warner 
Harris, C. Addison, Jr 
Harris, Wharton FE. 
Harrison, Bernard J. 
Hart, Charles K. 

Hart, Henry C. 

Hart, Miss Mary M. 
Harry, Mr. A. Markley 
Hartel, Mrs. Walter W 
Harvie, Peter L. 
Hassold, Frederick C 
Hastings, D. O. 

Hatch, H. B. 
Hawkridge, E. M. 
Hawley, Mrs. J. W. 
Heintz, Philip B. 
Herrick, William W., Jr 
Hibbs, Shelton A. 
Higgins, FE. C. 

Hill, Frank T 

Hill, George H., Jr. 
Hills, Dr. Lester H 
Hobbs, Miss Rebekah 
Hodge, Miss Helen H. 
Holmes, Joshua M. 
Holtzer, Charles W. 
Howe, E. Warner 
Howe, P. D. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Charles | 
Hughes, Dr. R. C. 
Hughes, Dr. William E. 
Humphrey, Miss Caroline L. 
Humphreys, Miss Ida F. 
Hunt, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Huston, Miss Laetitia P 
Ingraham, C. C. 

Irish, Dr. Henry EF. 
Irons, Charles F. 
Jameson, Carolyn L. 
Jameson, Kenneth T. 
Jamison, Mrs. B. K., Jr. 
Janney, Miss Helen 
Jeanes, Joseph Y. 
Jenkin, Charles I. 
Jenks, Dr. Horace M 
Jewell, Pliny 
Johnston, C. M. 


Johnston, F. Cliffe 

Jones, H. H. 

Jones, W. Strother 
Karsten, John H., (Dr. 
Kearsley, Miss Mary J. 
Keays, Harold FE. 

Kelly, Charles 

Kennedy, John C. 
Kenworthy, Mrs. Lida I’. 
Kerrigan, Jos. P. 

Kilton, George J. 

Kimber, W. L. 

Kirby, Dr. Ellwood R. 
Kirkbride, Pennell C. 
Knipe, Alden Arthur 
Knowles, L. J. 

Kuehnle, C. Albert 

Kuh, Dr. Sydney 

Kynett, H. H. 

Lacouture, John EF. 

Ladd, George T. 

Ladd, Miss Mary H. 
Laird, Robert H. 

Lamb, Miss Edith Duncan 
Lavell, Edwin Farnum 
Lazarus, Mrs. James T. 
Lee, Miss Bertha 

Lee, Dr. Roger T. 
Leonard, Miss Mary IF. 
Letoriere, Ferdinand 
Lincoln, Albert L. 
Lippitt, Charles Warren 
Lothrop, Oliver A. 

Luehr, Dr. Edward 
Lukens, David L. 

Lycett, Edward H., Jr. 
Lyle, Colonel D. A. 
McCalmont, Mrs. Gertrude 5. 
McCauley, Robert H. 
McCleary, Dr. W. W. 
McClennen, Mrs. E. F. 
McConaughy, Mrs. James 
McCreery, Mrs. Samuel 
McCullagh, Miss Mary 
McDowell, Miss Louise A. 
McFadden, Miss Augusta 
McGinnis, Dr. Edwin M. 
McKee, Mrs. George W. 
McLellan, Miss Jeannette R. 
McLeod, Dr. F. H. 
McLeod, Norman C. 
McMutrtrie, Miss Ellen 
MacBride, William C. 
Marlatt, Walter S. 
Martin, Mrs. A. Elizabeth 
Martin, Miss FE. Gwen 
Massey, Mrs. George 
Masters, Jessie W. 
Mather, Gilbert 

Mathieu, Alfred EF. 

May, Ralph 

Meanwell, Walter I 
Mehl, Theodore A. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Miller, Edwin Lang 
Miller, Edwin S. 

Miller, Dr. J. E. 

Miller, Miss Naoni 
Miller, Dr. Robert M. 
Miller, Mrs. Virginia 
Mink, Miss Florence May 
Mixter, Charles G. 
Montgomery, Miss Bertha 
Morrell, Mrs. Edward 
Morris, Miss Sarah J. 
Morris, William P. 
Morse, Mrs. Helen Shaw 
Morton, Dr. David C. 
Morton, Miss Margaret Bradford 
Mullin, John S. 

Nalle, Mrs. Albert 

Nash, Stephen H. 
Neilson, Mrs. Alexander S. 
Neilson, Mrs. Lewis 
Nelke, H. L. 

Newbold, E. S. 

Ney, Mrs. Harry C. 
Nixon, Miss Helen Andrews 
Noble, John 

Norris, Dr. Henry 

Novak, Dr. Frank J. 
Ohlendorf, Dr. W. C. 
Orton, Dr. Ellsworth 
Paine, Miss Ellen 
Parsons, Frank R. 
Peabody, Mrs. Anna May 
Peirson, Christopher L. 
Pennypacker, Thomas P. 
Penrose, Miss V. F. 

Platt, John O. 

Plym, Mrs. Francis J. 
Porter, Mrs. U. U. 

Porter, Mrs. W. H 
Prendergast, Dr. Joseph 
Putnam, Mrs. William Lowell 
Quincy, C. F. 

Quinlan, Dr. W. W. 
Rager, Dr. Nora 

Ratigan, Thos. H. 
Reinhard, Edward L. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Henry \ 
Rice, Lawrence J. M. 
Rich, Miss Sarah M.S 
Richardson, Mrs. John 
Richmond, C. R. 
Rinehart, W. E. 

Roberts, Samuel W. 
Robins, Henry R. 
Rockefeller, Godfrey S 
Rogers, Alfred Paul 
Rotan, Ellwood J. 

Rotch, Arthur 

Rounsevell, P. W. 

Rupert, Miss Ethel 
Sackett, Mrs. Franklin Page 
Sargent, Daniel 

Schenck, Edmund J. 


Schenck, Robert H. 
Schott, Hubert M. 
Scott, Mrs. G. C. 

Scott, Henry J. 
Seabrease, Miss Helen P. 
Seth, H. V. 

Shand, A. C. 

Sharpless, Dr. Anna P. 
Shattuck, Dr. George C. 
Shaw, Mrs. Henry $ 
Shiras, W. K. 

Shortall, John L. 
Simonton, Miss Martha S. 
Slack, Miss Llewellyn G. 
Sloan, Mrs. Burrows 
Smith, Miss Betty Anne 
Smith, Miss Carrie E. 
Smith, Mrs. George M. 
Smith, Mrs. Henry A. 
Smith, Joseph Lindon 
Spare, Mrs. Charles R. 
Spears, C. B. 

Spencer, Henry G 
Stackpole, Miss Alice 
Stackpole, Mrs. Frederick D. 
Steel, Christopher M. 
Steele, Edward A. 

Steele, Joseph M. 

Stern, Albert 

Sterrett, Miss Jean 
Stevens, James R., Jr. 
Stewart, Douglas 

Stokes, J. Spencer 
Stowell, Mrs. H. B. 
Stradling, George F. 
Strawbridge, Edward R. 
Sturgis, Miss Frances C. 
Sturgis, J. McC. 
Sutermeister, Mrs. Emanuel 
Swift, Mrs. Lucy W 
Taeffner, John 

Taylor, Charles H., Jr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Fred W. 
Terriberry, Mrs. J. F 
Thienhaus, Dr. C. O. 
Thomas, Henry T. 
Thompson, George F. 
Thompson, Mrs. Justice M. 
Towle, Geo. N. 

Town, Dr. Edwin C. 
Townsend, Miss Blanche 
Tribelhorn, Miss Lillian I. 
Tuckerman, Bayard, Jr. 
Ufford, Mrs. Charles A. 
Underhill, F. H. 
Valentine, Mrs. Henry C. 
Vaughan, Miss Bertha H. 
Wagner, Dr. Jerome 
Wales, Miss Maria H. 
Walker, Charles C. 
Walther, Mrs. Louis 
Washburn, Mrs. C. G. 
Watts, Miss Caroline Z. 
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Weld, Mrs. P. B. Williams, Miss Christine Robbins 
Welsh, Robert F. Williams, Dr. Wm. Henry 
Williamson, Miss Katharine B. Willstatter, A 

Wendell, Mrs. Bavett Wilson, Albion B. 

White, Miss Gertrude R Wilson, Jos. L. 

White, Mrs. Joseph H. Wilson, W. B. 

Wieman, Wm. Woodcock, A. J. 

Wiggin, Arthur M Wurts, A. J. 

Wiley, Franklin B. Young, Mrs. Edgar E. 
Willcox, James M Zabriskie, W. H. 

Williams. Mrs. Charles, Jr. Zulich, Mrs. S. S. 


